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John Yale Crouter, a son of Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, is Principal of the Rhode Island Schoc] 
for the Deaf. He has been working two years 
on the program he describes in the present 
article. 

The use of residual hearing is emphasized in 
the discussion of the “Forgotten Child” by 
Leonard M. Elstad, Superintendent of the Min- 
nesota School. 

A member of the Clarke School Research 
Department, Grace Mocre Heider is a frequent 
contributor to the Votta Review. 

Margaret Ames and Inez M. Peck teach in 
the oral department of the American School at 
Hartford. 

The use of Dr. Gault’s Teletactor is discussed 
by Daniel T. Cloud, Managing Officer of the 
Hlinois School. 
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catalog department of the library at Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, while she is completing the work 
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and Juliet Clarke Corlett, both California teach- 
ers of lip reading, offer tributes to her in this 
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Contributions from Helen G. Smith have ap- 
peared several times of late in the Vota 
Review. She has travelled widely and lived 
much abroad. Her article about her arts and 
crafts shop in Majorca appeared in the May 
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A member of the Volta Bureau staff, Harriet 
Montague, reviews a paper that was offered at 
the Pacific Zone Conference of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

John A. Ferrall may not be the best lip 
reader in the world. He claims to be the 
worst, but he is one of the art’s best adver- 
tisers. 

A teacher of lip reading in Asheville, N. C., 
Margaret M. Thompson supplies in this collec- 
tion of exercises and stories some excellent 
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The Use of Hobby Clubs 


In Leisure Time Activities 


By Joun YALE CROUTER 


, ‘HE advent of shorter working 
hours places squarely on the shoul- 
ders of all educators the respon- 

sibility of training children in the proper 

use of leisure time. After a careful 
preliminary study and two years of actual! 

“leisure time activities,” the Rhode Island 

School believes that it has developed a 

plan that is making a valuable contribu- 

tion to the “educational experiences” of 
its pupils. 

The formal evening study hour has 
been dispensed with, and a program of 
leisure time activities introduced. The 
present arrangement offers many oppor- 
tunities for additional educational experi- 
ences that tend to enrich the pupils’ daily 
academic and vocational work. The full 
weekly program is as follows: 

Monday evening—Moving pictures. 

Tuesday evening—Formal dancing. 

Wednesday evening—Boy Scout 
Girl Scout meetings. 

Thursday evening—Hobby Clubs. 

Friday evening—Metal work. 

The Hobby Clubs have created so much 
interest as to warrant a more detailed ac- 
count of their organization, pursuit and 
results. Somewhat conclusive evidence of 
the interest these activities has stimulated 
is shown in the fact that at the recent 
mid-term “voting” nineteen highly prac- 
tical hobbies were suggested by the pupils. 

The program at the Rhode Island 
School was developed through the aid of 
the following outline: 


and 


A. Objectives: 

1. Enrich pupils’ interests. 

2. Motivate school work. 

3. Develop qualities of citizenship. 


. Develop worthy use of leisure time. 
. Satisfy spontaneous interests. 
. Improve discipline and morale. 
. Enrich the curriculum. 
. Develop permanent life interests. 
—F. C. Borceson, N. Y. U. 


CONDON 


B. Values: 


1. The capitalization of gregariousness. 

2. The widening and deepening of pupil in- 
terests. 

3. The motivation and enrichment of school 
work. 

4. The development in the pupil and in the 
school of worthy ideals of all-around develop- 
ment (particularly when under guidance). 

5. The more complete acquaintanceship of pu- 
pil and teacher. 


C. Basic Principles: 

1. The club should be based on definite and 
worthy objectives. 

2. The purpose and activities of the club 
should be those of its pupil members. 

3. Whenever possible, club activities should 
grow out of curricular activities. 

4. Every pupil in the intermediate and ad- 
vanced departments should belong to a club. 

5. The club program should fit the local sit- 
uation. 

6. Individual abilities should be recognized. 

7. All members of the club should participate 
in its activities. Those who benefit should be 
expected to contribute. 

8. Pupil participation should be limited. No 
pupil should be permitted to join more than two 
clubs. 

9. The clubs should not be vocational in pur- 
pose. Their main purposes should be: 

a. New experiences. 
b. Widening interests. 

c. Deepening interests. 

10. Club membership should be voluntary. 

11. Clubs should be limited in size. 

12. Equal opportunities for joining 
should be offered to students. 

13. There should be no excessive dues. 

14. Clubs should be scheduled in place of regu- 
lar formalized evening study hour. 


clubs 
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15. The counsellors should be well qualified. 

16. The sponsor should be a counsellor, not a 
dictator. 

17. The faculty should be carefully guided in 


arranging the general club program. 
18. Opportunity should be given for a change 
of hobbies, perhaps twice a year, if desired. 


In starting this program, the first two 
weeks of school in September were given 
over to faculty study and discussion. 


Inasmuch as club activities, or, if you 
like, hobby units, had never been in the 
school before, it was believed that the 
students would experience considerable 
difficulty in the problem of choice, there- 
fore the children were limited to ten 
teacher-chosen projects. The teachers 
were asked to sponsor some particular 
field of interest of “their own choice” 
such as a Bird Club, Soap Carving Club, 
Book Club, Local Civics Club, ete. Dur- 
ing the next few days the sponsor pre- 
sented her general plan and _ purpose. 
Those children who experienced particu- 
lar difficulty were carefully guided in the 
problem of selection. To insure a com- 
plete understanding of the processes in- 
volved, the entire month of October was 
given over to explanatory periods, so that 
each child might avail himself of the 
make-up of all units. During the first 
week of November, the children were 
given an opportunity to make their final 
choice and join the club they found of 
greatest interest. 


December first found the following 
sponsored hobbies organized and under 
way: 

Bird Club Sports Review 
Wild Animal Club Swimming (girls) 
Wild Flower Club Cards 


Scrap Book Books 
House and Garden Stamps 


These organizations continued to func- 
tion until the end of February, at which 
time the children were encouraged to 
choose a new group, although this was 
not compulsory. In fact, a great many 
of the clubs retained practically the same 
membership. With the beginning of the 
second year the same general procedure 
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was carried out. The enthusiasm of the 
pupils and their frequent suggestions for 
improvement indicated that they were 
ready for a more liberal expression of 
their own desires as to the types of hob- 
bies, and the method of organization and 
procedure; consequently a week prior to 
the mid-year “voting,” this past February, 
the pupils were first asked to suggest 
units they particularly wanted, either new 
or old. On the voting day, nineteen units 
were listed and of this number eight were 
hobbies previously organized. It is worthy 
of note that all of the suggestions offered 
were of a worth while nature. It is to be 
regretted that the administration was un- 
able to find a sufficient number of coun- 
sellors to conduct the entire requested 
program. 

Space will not permit of a detailed ac- 
count of these units, but comments on the 
workings of several should shed some 
light on what these hobbies are accom- 
plishing. 

With the start of this program some 
two years ago a small group of eight in- 
terested children gathered together to form 
a Stamp Club. The interesting happen- 
ings in which this group participated and 
the desire on the part of the pupils to 
learn a little more about other countries 
has increased this membership to twen- 
ty-one. 

Aside from attending the regular bi- 
monthly meetings, the club has affiliated 
with the “Junior Nights,” conducted by 
the R. I. Philatelic Society. At one of 
these meetings a prize was offered for the 
largest membership representation. Great 
was the joy of our children when they 
were presented with the trophy. 

In addition to the regular stamp al- 
bums which are constantly in process of 
growth, each child has made a scrap 
book, beautifully bound, in which stories 
told by the counseller and articles col- 
lected from the daily newspapers are care- 
fully hoarded. The scrap book has re- 
sulted in many of the children gathering 
not only stamps, but pictures of kings, 
queens, presidents and prominent people 
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who are also stamp collectors. There is 
keen rivalry in the effort to locate some 
well known individual who is an inter- 


ested philatelist. 


Small histories using the stamps which 
depict some of the important events of 
United States history are also being com- 
piled by the children. Keen interest is 
manifest, too, through the making of maps 
of pre-cancelled stamps. With such ac- 
tivities it is little wonder that this happy 
hobby is experiencing a steady growth. 


A hobby of this type increases self re- 
liance, a very important asset for any 
deaf child, as well as contributes indirect- 
ly to the children’s general knowledge of 
history and geography. 

Another organization of increasing 
popularity is that of the so-called “Local 
Civics Club.” Local places of interest 
contribute a great wealth of historic and 
valuable material for this unit. During 
the year and a half of this club’s opera- 
tion ten or a dozen excursions to nearby 
points of interest were made, and yet no 
spot has been re-visited. The main ob- 
ject of the group, although fundamentally 
historic, is primarily to locate points of 
peculiar interest throughout Providence, 
to visit these places and, upon returning 
to the schocl, to make rough sketches of 
the locality for further study. For exam- 
ple, the beginning project was based on 
the activities of Roger Williams in and 
about Providence. There was enough ma- 
terial centering about Roger Williams’ 
life to keep the club busy for several 
months. The second project covered 
places of interest in Revolutionary times, 
with considerable emphasis on the con- 
tributions of Providence to that period. 
In this the club was surprised to find that 
George Washington spent so much time in 
and about this city. In addition, there 
was much enthusiasm when the fact was 
discovered that Providence, as well as 
Boston, had its “tea party.” 

It is indeed interesting to note that, as 
one result of the group’s activities, a great 
many of its members have visited again 
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and again the places talked about, taking 
their friends and telling the stories con- 
nected with the spot. 

Among the younger children, the Bird 
Club has gained considerable popularity. 
The aims, as expressed by the counsellor, 
have been to create an interest in birds, 
and to learn how they are useful and why 
we should love and protect them. The 
constant activities of its members bespeak 
the interest created. Shortly after the or- 
ganization of this unit, crude feeding sta- 
tions were made and set up in the school 
yard. Since that time additional feeding 
stations have been placed on the sills of a 
great many of the schoolhouse windows, 
where not only the club members, but all 
of the children can profit by the interest- 
ing sight of blue jays and blue birds feed- 
ing in winter time. Among the members, 
faculty and other pupils, it has become a 
great game to spy some new caller, there- 
by winning the honor of having his or 
her name placed on a special “bird ros- 
ter.” In addition to the feeding trays, 
bird houses have been built, which, to the 
joy of the young architects, were taken 
over as abodes by their feathered friends. 
Activities are not entirely confined to the 
general vicinity of the school, for at va- 
rious times the club has visited State sanc- 
tuaries and natural history museums. 

The recent affiliation of this club with 
the Junior Audubon Society demonstrates 
the keen interest of every member. This 
resulted in an invitation to the members 
to compete for prizes in a national essay 
contest on the subject “The Value of Birds 
to My State.” It is gratifying to note that 
one of our pupils was the winner of the 
second prize for the State of Rhode Island. 

The counsellor of this group felt well 
paid for her efforts when, after the mid- 
term “voting” this year, one of her for- 
mer members made this statement, “I am 
not going to forget about the birds just 
because I am in another club now. I will 
always be interested in them.” 

The values developing through associa- 
tion with and membership in these splen- 

(Continued on page 389) 
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A “New Deal” for the “Forgotten Child” 


By Leonarp M. E.stap 


CAN’T understand what is the matter 

with Mary. She just sits there and 

stares at me when I call on her for 
a simple answer to a simple question. 
She seems to study hard enough. She 
certainly isn’t lazy. There is a frightened 
look on her face most of the time. She 
just doesn’t seem to know what it is all 
about. She’s beyond me.” 

Can’t you all picture just such a child 
in almost any school room in these United 
States? I can. I can also sympathize 
with the teacher who faces this problem. 
More often than we realize, Mary is just 
another hard of hearing child trying her 
best to “worry through.” Sometimes she 
does worry through; and then again, 
more often than not, Mary slips a little 
day by day and slowly becomes the “for- 
gotten child” in her school. No, it is 
not all teacher’s fault. She has her class 
to carry through a prescribed course. 
“I’m sorry, Mary, but you'll have to try 
the second grade again next year. I know 
you will have a much easier time of it 
another year.” Mary tries, but the same 
wall holds her back. 

Then what about a New Deal for the 
Forgotten Child? These are New Deal 
Days. The hard of hearing child in our 
schools is crying for this New Deal. For- 
tunately our public schools are beginning 
to be ear conscious. Ear clinics are not 
numerous yet, but they are coming. The 
day is not far away when the ear will be 
examined as the eyes and teeth and heart 
are at present. Many of these children 
who are found to have defective hearing 
can stay in their school systems if given 
special care. Others must avail them- 


selves of the residential schools for the 
deaf and the day schools for the deaf. 
This, then, is where the New Deal begins, 
as far as the schools for the deaf are 
concerned. 

Every aid at the teacher’s command 
must be utilized and for the most part 


is advantageously utilized. There are sev- 
eral fine hearing aids on the market 
today. Many of the manufacturers pro- 
vide multiple unit sets for class room 
use. Among these are the Radioear, 
Sonotone and Western Electric. The ob- 
ject of this article is not to rate the com- 
parative value of such instruments. Rather 
it is to relate how we at the Minnesota 
School have received the maximum results 
from our unit. 

Classroom procedure as it is practiced 
in the modern up-to-date school room for 
normally hearing children is without a 
doubt what we all want. The foundation 
of such classroom procedure is free con- 
versation exchanged between members of 
the class and the teacher. In a school for 
the deaf where members of a class are 
so deaf that they must rely on lip-read- 
ing alone for comprehension, this free- 
dom of conversation is of necessity slowed 
up to a great extent. Where it is possible 
to place all hard of hearing children in 
classes by themselves this “slowing up” 
can be minimized if a good multiple unit 
hearing aid is available. Audiometer tests 
will immediately eliminate those who are 
not suitable for instruction through the 
ear. This leaves a large group, however, 
many of whom will be able to make 
progress through the use of a hearing aid. 
A hearing vocabulary is the prime es- 
sential. It must be remembered that we 
are now choosing a group of children 
who have failed to make progress in our 
public schools because of a loss of hear- 
ing. These children will have hearing 
losses ranging in intensity from 60 per 
cent down to perhaps 20 per cent. They 
will, however, have a hearing vocabulary 
even though it may be imperfect. 

Of course it is necessary to select a 
group of children who are at about the 
same place in their school work. Quite 
a degree of flexibility can be permitted 
here, because with proper instruction some 
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of these children who have been behind in 
the public schools will make rapid prog- 
ress. Three years ago we selected two 
groups. One group was made up of pu- 
pils doing what we classed as seventh year 
work in our school. The other group 
was doing ninth year work. These two 
classes have gone ahead rapidly. It is 
our contention that many of these children 
would not be where they are today if 
they had stayed in classes with children 
whose deafness was more pronounced. 
Their problem is different. They need 
what we might call a “prop” to keep them 
going along in a normal way. The other 
classes, with more severe losses in hear- 
ing, need more than a “prop.” They need 
methods of education which are totally 
different from public school methods. 


The multiple hearing aid is just what 
the term signifies—an aid. It is not suf- 
ficient unto itself. Lip reading must re- 
main a big part of the classroom proce- 
dure, just as lip reading is used by all of 
us in our daily work whether we hear 
or not. This means that the desks or 
tables must be placed in a semi-circle so 
that each child can see the rest of the 
children in the class. The desks should 
face the black boards on the long side 
of the room if the room is not square. 
The teacher’s desk as well as the hearing 
aid can be on the side, with the black- 
boards in full view of the whole class. 
Each child can see the other children 
and each child can see the teacher, who 
thus does not need to turn completely to 
talk to a child at one end, making it im- 
possible for the child on the other end 
of the semi-circle to see her lips. This 
is important and a room that is longer 
than it is wide is best, as it makes lip 
reading possible for all. The hearing aid 
will take care of the hearing of each in- 
dividual child, because each desk is 
equipped with a rheostat. Mary, who has 
a 60 per cent loss, needs more volume 
than John, who has only a 25 per cent 
loss. Each child finally finds the place 


on the rheostat where the results are 
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best. The teacher cannot and need not 
do this for the children. 


Now we are ready for work. What 
shall we do? How shall we run the class? 
The first thing to do is to be certain that 
the instrument is functioning and then 
forget that it is present. Go ahead and 
conduct the class as you would if you 
were in a school with hearing children. 
It will take some time for the novelty to 
wear off, but it will if the teacher can 
make the work interesting. Arithmetic 
will be just that much more interesting 
when the child hears it all. It will be the 
same with history and with geography, 
etc. I feel, however, that if a vote were 
taken at the end of the first day as to 
whether the “aid” had aided, the result 
might be predominantly “No.” But this 
is not a fair test. Eyeglasses are not 
comfortable the first day. A hearing aid 
is much more foreign in that the voice 
which comes through the diaphragm is 
not of the same quality as the natural 
voice. It is granted that the quality is 
being improved but it is not the human 
voice as we hear it normally. It takes 
time for the ear to become accustomed 
to the new quality. The inconvenience of 
a head piece must be overcome. The 
noises that naturally are picked up by this 
new device musi be accepted and endured. 
These noises will gradually lose their 
sharpness as the child becomes accustomed 
to them. This cannot all be accomplished 
in one day or two days or in a week. 
It all takes time. 


In such a class there will be some who 
will not need to use the instrument all 
of the time. They should not be com- 
pelled to do so. Some will be able to get 
the voice of the teacher much of the time 
directly through the ear because the room 
is small and the teacher will speak dis- 
tinctly. When the music hour comes, 
however, these same children may need 
the instrument more than the others. 
Such are the peculiarities in hearing. No 
instrument will be able to satisfy all. 
There are too many different kinds and 
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degrees of deafness. The instrument is 
there to be used by those who can use 
it to advantage. We are not trying to 
fit all into one mold. We are using a 
hearing aid. 

A time shou!d be set aside each day 
for music. It might be called a music 
appreciation hour. The room should 
contain a radio. At certain times of the 
day good radio programs are available. 
Records for the phonograph attachment 
must also be available. Not all hard of 
hearing children will like this hour. With 
them as with hearing persons, there are 
always some who fail to appreciate music. 
Even so it should be a part of the day’s 
work. 


We use the instrument with oral classes 
for speech correction during the periods 
it is not used by the aural group. Some 
of these have hearing enough to get the 
pitch changes. Others, of course, get very 
little. Speech correction work is a part 
of the every day program. The hearing 
aid helps with this work immensely. 
Speech work with the group is possible 
in this way. Individual speech correction 
is still the best, however, and if this can 
be done directly through the ear with 
the natural voice it is preferable. The in- 
struments are now so efficient, however, 
that even breath consonants carry through 
with natural force. Pitch, speed and in- 
flection exercises are given to those who 
can profit by it. The advantages to the 
child are: 

1.He is able to hear both his own 

voice and the teacher’s for compari- 
son. 

2. He is able thus to modulate the pitch 

of his voice. 


3. He is able to correct accent and pro- 
nunciation. 


There are some pupils with exceeding- 
ly high breathy voices who by means of 
the instrument are able to hear the lower 
tones and gain a better conception of the 
difference between high and low tones 
and thus to regulate their own. 
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The success or failure experienced in 
the use of an instrument of this nature 
depends on the honesty with which it is 
used. No satisfactory results can be at- 
tained by running children in a whole- 
sale manner through a room equipped 
with such a device. A little today and a 
little tomorrow is not enough. This pro- 
gram of using hearing aids to utilize re- 
sidual hearing is a full time program, 
an intensive program. All the child’s 
work in school must be done in this room 
equipped for this purpose. Sometimes 
this is not entirely possible. At present 
we are finding it difficult to keep our two 
classes in this room for four hours con- 
tinually. We are, therefore, using it for 
these two classes only two hours a day 
each. 


It may be said that this is limiting 
the usefulness of the hearing aid to too 
small a group. It is better, however, to 
use an instrument successfully for one 
class than to use it for a large number 
of children with little if any benefit to 
any of them. I am afraid we have ex- 
pected too much from our multiple unit 
hearing aids. What schools need is 
enough of these instruments so that more 
class rooms can be fitted out to take care 
of children who can be properly graded 
for this work. 


Sometimes we hear stories about the 
tremendous cost of the upkeep of such an 
instrument. We have had ours for several 
years. With one exception the original 
tubes are still doing duty. The rheostats 
are functioning perfectly. Each fall we 
have a good radio man go over the entire 
set. This has always been done for a 
nominal fee. The cost to the institution 
has not been more than $5.00 a year. 


Undoubtedly we have only scratched 
the surface in this field of hearing aids 
in our class rooms. Remarkable progress 
is being made in the instrument itself. 
It is up to us in the schools for the 
deaf to use these instruments to the best 
advantage. In this way we can give the 
Forgotten Child a New Deal in education. 
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Dr. Taylor Retires 


HE Lexington Leader for 

May | carries the news that 

Dr. Harris Taylor is retir- 
ing, with the close of the present 
school year, from principalship 
of the school. He has completed 
forty-seven years of service in the 
education of the deaf, and twenty- 
six years at the head of the Lex- 
ington School. The parents of his 
pupils, the teachers in the school, 
the alumni, the trustees, all have 
prepared expressions of their deep 
appreciation of his work, and 
their regret at his retirement. He 
will be succeeded in office by Mr. 
Clarence D. O'Connor, who is 
now Assistant Principal. Making 
a statement regarding Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s appointment, Dr. Taylor 
closes his remarks with a para- 
graph that is characteristic of the 
method by which he handled his 
work and his school: 

“The standing of the Lexington 
School during my incumbency 
has been due to my success in co- 
ordinating the efforts of others 
rather than to any great ability 
of my own. I am in a position 
to know that no principal of this 
school can succeed, in the highest 
sense, without the cooperation of 
trustees, teachers, officers and employees. 
I ask all to support Mr. O’Connor. With 
your help, he will be a good principal; 
without your help, I am afraid he will 
fail. Knowing all as I do, I am con- 
vinced that he will not fail.” 

It is scarcely necessary to give a list of 
Dr. Taylor’s offices and honors in the pro- 
fession he has served so well. He taught 
six years in the Texas School, twelve 
years at Mt. Airy, three at the Kentucky 
School. He went to the Lexington School 
in 1909. He founded the National Round 
Table for the Improvement of Speech and 
was its first president. He was made Gen- 
eral Secretary of the American Associa- 





HARRIS TAYLOR, LL.D., ABOUT THE TIME HE WAS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE VOLTA BUREAU 


tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf in 1910. From that time un- 
til the present he has been a member of 
the Board of Directors. In 1911 and 1912 
he was Superintendent of the Volta Bu- 
reau. He became President of the Associa- 
tion in 1920 and served until 1930. He is 
now Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Dr. Taylor was a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Survey of Schools for the 
Deaf of the United States, conducted by 
the National Research Council, and later 
was a delegate to the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 

All teachers of the deaf will share the 


(Continued on page 381) 
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Leonard Dowdy’s Vocabulary* 


A Review by Grace Moore Heider 


EONARD DOWDY was a normal ac- 
tive child’ of twenty-one months 
with a vocabulary of 35 or 40 
words, when a severe illness left him 
deaf and blind. At the age of five years 
four months he entered the Deaf-Blind 
Department of the Perkins Institution and 
began his formal education under the 
direction of Miss Inis B. Hall. After 
two years of training, exclusively by the 
oral method, he had a spoken, meaning- 
ful vocabulary of 410 words, including 
proper names. He used short sentences, 
the forms of which he could vary to 
some extent, and toward the end of the 
year he was beginning to use compound 
sentences and more complicated simple 
ones. 

Dr. Maxfield gives a detailed report of 
his vocabulary and tries to evaluate it in 
terms of the achievement of other deaf- 
blind, of deaf, of blind, and of normal 
children. In her preface she explains 
that the purpose of her study is to help 
determine the method that is best adapted 
to the needs of the deaf-blind. She says 
that while there is growing support for 
the oral method as the chief medium of 
instruction for the deaf-blind a_ final 
decision cannot be made until different 
methods have been given ample trial. 
“The data recorded in the present study 
provide a measure of progress where a 
program has been planned on the theory 
that the best method of instruction is that 
which postpones the introduction of the 
manual alphabet until after the use of 
vocal speech is well established.” 

The literature which Dr. Maxfield sur- 
veys in regard to the language develop- 
ment of the deaf-blind shows no case 

*The Development of Meaningful Language in 


Leonard Dowdy, a deaf-blind yg at Perkins Institu- 
tion, by Kathryn E. Maxfield with the assistance of 


_ B. Hall and Wilma M. Potts, Perkins Institu- 
ion, 
pages. 


Watertown, Massachusetts, 1934. Paper, 16 


directly comparable to that of Leonard. 
She found no studies of language devel- 
opment of pre-school blind children and 
for the deaf she could only obtain es- 
timates of the vocabulary of children who 
had been in school for a given length of 
time, no studies of individual children. 
From these estimates she believes that the 
spoken, meaningful vocabulary of the 
average deaf child who has been in school 
for two years is not more than 250 words, 
therefore considerably less than that of 
Leonard. 

She summarizes the literature about 
language development in normal children 
and takes for her comparison a study by 
Gerlach which combines the results of 
29 investigators. According to this study 
the vocabulary of the average two-year- 
old is 454 words, of the average three- 
year-old about 1608. Leonard’s vocab- 
ulary after two years in school therefore 
approximated that of an average two- 
year-old. 

Dr. Maxfield then compares Leonard’s 
vocabulary with a vocabulary list pre- 
pared by the Child Study Committee of 
the International Kindergarten Union in 
1928. ' This list includes 2,596 words and 
gives the frequency of occurrence for 
each word. This she felt would make it 
possible “to guide Leonard’s acquisition 
of language so that he would be equipped 
with the most important words which are 
necessary for the expression of ideas, 
wishes, and questions on the part of small 
children. It will also be possible to use 
these check lists as a rough index of 
Leonard’s ability to grasp the meaning 
of regular first grade reading material.” 

This comparison showed that 354 of 
Leonard’s words were included in the list 
and that of these almost half were in- 
cluded in the five hundred most fre- 
quently used words, and about three- 
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LEONARD DOWDY, SEVEN YEARS OLD, BLIND AND DEAF SINCE THE AGE OF 


TWENTY-ONE MONTHS 


fourths in the first thousand. Dr. Max- 
field says that this proportion would 
scem to show that the words taught him 
had been wisely chosen. She warns, 
however, that such word lists should be 
treated by the teacher as criteria for the 
achievement of the pupil and not as aims 
in themselves. It is more important for 
the child to learn words for which he 
makes a demand whether or not they ap- 
pear on any list, so long as his vocab- 
ulary makes possible a true understand- 
ing on his part of the desired words. 
Reference to the word lists should, how- 
ever, keep before the teacher the impor- 
tance of making opportunities for the child 
to have the experiences which he needs 
if he is to acquire the background of 
knowledge which is important for his 
first-grade reading and for his social con- 
tacts with other children. 

The report concludes with the follow- 
ing cautious remarks: “One of the chief 
values of this study is that it has put on 


record the fact that five and six year old 
deaf-blind children can acquire orally a 
large enough vocabulary to bring them 
into contact with seeing and _ hearing 
people practically at the beginning of 
their school careers. Whether every deaf- 
blind child of pre-school age can acquire 
as many words in as short a time as has 
Leonard, only the future can tell. We 
cannot know at present whether even 
Leonard will continue his rapid rate of 
language growth or whether as he meets 
more complex situations which will call 
for more symbolic and abstract modes of 
expression, his progress will slow down. 
The results of the oral method as applied 
with Leonard are sufficiently startling to 
warrant further trial with other deaf- 
blind pre-school children, and when pos- 
sible with some child who is congenitally 


deaf and blind.” 


All that we know about Leonard indi- 
cates that he is of more than average 
(Continued on page 388) 
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A Night in a Toyshop 


A Graduation Exercise 
By MarGarReT AMES AND InEz M. Peck 


HE following little play in panto- 
mime was presented at the gradua- 
tion exercises of the American 
School for the Deaf in June, 1934. It 
was originally given as part of a Christ- 
mas program, and when a request was 
made to have it repeated for graduation, 
the story had to be altered somewhat. 
The authors thought it would be of in- 
terest to other teachers to see how the 
ever-delightful theme of a toyshop could 
be adapted to occasions other than Christ- 
mas. 

The curtain rises upon a stage set to 
represent a toyshop. At the center back 
stands a large book, and beneath its title 
—Alice in Wonderland—is a picture of 
Alice herself and the Queen of Hearts. 
On either side of the book stands a large 
wooden doll box with its cover on. To 
the left are arranged a stiffly standing 
wooden soldier, a large square red box 
{contents as yet a mystery) on a table, 
and a gay clown with painted grin. To 
the right are a Jazzbo Jim, a red top, 
and a cardboard drum inside of which 
stands a small boy with bestockinged 
hands to be used as drum sticks when 
he is wound up. 

It is late afternoon and the toyshop 
owner is seen making a sale. His two 
customers receive their change and. go 
out. The owner looks at his watch and 
starts to put the toys in order for the 
night. After putting his money away and 
locking doors and windows, he puts on 
his hat and goes out. 

All is quiet for a few moments, then 
from behind one of the doll boxes peers 
the mischievous face of an elf. He looks 
all around to make sure that the owner 
has really gone. He examines all the 
toys with great curiosity, and gets the 
surprise of his life when he touches the 
catch of the red box and a Jack-in-the- 
box springs up. 


Then, spying the book of Alice in Won- 
derland, he runs over to it. Opening the 
cover he peeks in and beckons to Alice. 
After much persuasion she appears at the 
edge of the book and looks around. She 
is reluctant to leave the safe boundaries 
of her book, yet curious to see the world 
outside. After drawing back several 
times, she finally comes out. 

Once in the toyshop, she quickly forgets 
her fears in her curiosity and delight at 
all the pretty toys. She goes around and 
looks at them all with great interest. The 
pleased elf acts as if he owned the place, 
welcoming her with a low bow and grand- 
ly showing her around. 

It is Alice who discovers a key at the 
back of the drum. They wind it up and 
great is their delight when the drum 
marches stiffly across the stage, beating a 
stirring tattoo. Then in turn they try 
the clown, the top, Jazzbo Jim, and the 
wooden soldier. The elf, in his exuber- 
ance, tries to imitate the handsprings and 
cartwheels of the clown, does a few tap 
steps after Jazzbo Jim, and while the 
soldier is drilling marches behind him. 
He inadvertently gets within range of the 
soldier’s gun, and when the gun is point- 
ed at him he retreats hastily in great 
alarm. Alice’s face expresses delight and 
wonder as each of the toys performs. 

Alice and the elf then remove the covers 
of the doll boxes, displaying two lovely 
dolls dressed in ruffled organdie. When 
wound up they walk stiffly around the 
stage, moving their arms up and down. 
They bow charmingly to each other and 
to the audience before going back into 
their boxes. 

Alice is next attracted by the large red 
box. The elf shows her the catch, then 
stands back expectantly, with a ready 
laugh for Alice’s astonishment when the 
Jack pops up. While they are playing 
with the Jack-in-the-box, the book opens, 
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and out bustles the White Rabbit, watch 
in paw. He stamps his foot, points an- 
grily to the watch and beckons to Alice. 
She turns to go, but the elf entreats her 
to stay. She is reluctant to leave, but 
knows she must. The elf pouts a moment, 
then turns, his own merry self again, and 
waves good-bye as Alice disappears into 
the book, followed by the Rabbit. 

The elf then closes the lid of the Jack- 
in-the-box and puts back the covers of 
the doll boxes. He looks around, waves 
a merry good-bye to the toys, and disap- 
pears behind the box. The curtain falls. 

A few words about the costumes and 
properties may be of help to any who 
wish to use this pantomime. 

Alice, a golden-haired girl of about 14, 
with big blue eyes and a naive air, wore 
the dress and apron in which Alice is 
always pictured. The elf was a small, 
lively boy who wore an elf suit of green 
cambric with brown shoes, jacket, and 
cap. 

The back part of Alice’s book was a 
wooden frame about 514 feet high and 3 


feet wide. The cover was a piece of beaver 
board of the same size, fastened by hinges 
to the left side of the frame, so that 
it could swing open when the characters 
stepped through. A strip of black cloth 
was pasted down the length of the left 
side to look like the binding. Over the 
beaver board was pasted a large piece 
of heavy paper on which was painted 
the title and a picture of Alice and the 
Queen of Hearts. 


The doll boxes were tall narrow wood- 
en boxes with removable wooden covers. 
Holes were drilled in the sides so that 
the “dolls” could get air and a little 
light while shut up inside. The dolls 
were cunning primary girls who had been 
taught in dancing class how to imitate 
the motions of walking dolls. 


The wooden soldier wore a gay red uni- 
form with white belt and cross pieces, 
cuffs and a tall hat of black oilcloth, and 
carried a wooden gun. When wound up 
he marched to the center of the stage (fol- 
lowed by the irrepressible elf). There 


(Continued on page 382) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 
ie. This morning at recess the prin- 

cipal came into the Good Natured 
Teacher’s school room, where most of us 
teachers congregate, during the precious 
few minutes between the time the children 
have all filed out, and the time the first of 
the line comes in again. 

The principal had a letter in her hand. 
It was for the Newest Teacher, who 
opened it, read it, and passed it around 
as soon as the principal went out. “That’s 
what I call a nice letter,” she said, “and 
a nice cooperating parent, too! Billie 
Jones’ mother has written asking me if I 
have any hints for her to bear in mind 
this summer, anything about Billie’s 
speech in which she can help, or his ques- 
tion work, or anything else. Says she 
doesn’t want Billie to slip back this sum- 
mer, after his marvelous improvement. 
Get that, everybody? His marvelous im- 
provement under my care!” 

“Well, I’d send her a mail-boxful of 
hints,” said the Cynic. “There’s still 
plenty of room for improvement with 
poor little Billie. We've nearly all of us 
tried our luck at improving him. With 
his mother on the job, though, he may not 
scream all our heads off next September. 
Be sure to tell her to keep his voice soft 
and low. It’s nice, now. I heard it when 
you sent him to me with a note yesterday. 
You’ve done good work with Billie. Too 
bad they let him scream at home.” 

“They won’t this summer,” the Newest 
Teacher declared. “You wait till his 


mother gets my letter!” 


Everybody laughed, 
and the Cynic patted 
the Newest Teacher’s 
shoulder. “That’s the 
spirit!” she said. “I 
often wish we could 
send a letter home 
with every child. Par- 
ents could do so 
much to help their 
deaf children, if they knew what to do.” 

“I'd like to send a letter to the parents 
of all the deaf babies,” the Earnest Young 
Soul chimed in. “Tell them what to be- 
ware of, so the poor dear little children 
wouldn’t start school with any more han- 
dicaps than their deafness brings them. 
For instance, I’d like to write to them not 
to have their deaf tots grow up thinking 
they are cute and funny when they are 
merely babyish. Take Bobby Tass, in 
my group this year. He lost his hearing 
between three and four—mastoiditis—and 
so of course he had a little baby talk, 
which he has never been made to give up, 
and which he has always seen the whole 
family laughing pleasantly about. He says 
‘doddy’ for dog, and ‘tupper’ for supper, 
and a lot more silly baby things, and 
though he can say these words correctly 
now, he prefers the baby talk because, he 
tells me, ‘at home dada always laugh for 
me!’ You can just see how the whole fam- 
ily laughs at Bobby good humoredly, and 
how his folks are letting him grow up 
thinking it is funny for a boy of twelve 
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to talk like a baby. What will they do 
when he is twenty? Still laugh at him?” 


“His boss won’t laugh, when he gets a 
job,” the Cynic observed. 


“I'd like to send out a round robin 
about grabbers,” the head primary teacher 
remarked. “The child who, up to the age 
of six, is allowed to have the best piece 
of candy, and the biggest piece of cake, 
because he is deaf! The child who is al- 
ways allowed to win games, or at least 
to think he does, and to get a new dress 
or suit no matter who else in the family 
must go without. Why, last Easter I was 
invited to Lorna Bush’s house for dinner, 
and after dinner Lorna, who is a congeni- 
tally deaf child, as you know, insisted 
that her mother play for her while she 
sang, and did she sing the 
school hymns she knew? 
Certainly not. She chose to 
render the things the choir 
had sung in church that 
morning—her aunt, in the 
choir, had her music on the 
piano—and we had to sit 
there and listen to that 
yelping! Lorna made up 
in noise what she lacked in tonal quality.” 

“Didn’t anybody tell her to stop?” the 
Newest Teacher inquired in awe stricken 
accents. 

“No, and I didn’t like to, being a guest, 
and knowing the whole house was run for 
Lorna. No wonder she gives so much 
trouble at school, and has such a hard 
time adjusting herself!” 





“I know. Vivian Allerton is just as 
spoiled as Lorna,” another teacher joined 
in. “And the children in my class never 
want her in their games. They never 
choose her. If there are eleven, and five 
on a side, she is always the one left out, 
because if she doesn’t win she is a little 
virago. Her mother told me that at home 
she always makes the other children let 
Vivian win, because ‘the poor little dar- 
ling cannot understand, being deaf’.” 
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“That’s not any worse than one of my 
problems,” an intermediate teacher said. 
“I have just the opposite kind. That 
little Arthur Burns! You know! His 
father has always taken the fact that his 
son was born deaf as a personal humilia- 
tion and bitter grief. Arthur’s mother 
told me that when his father comes home 
from a business trip, his nerves all tired 
and frazzled, he has a tantrum if Arthur 
is around, so she tries to keep her deaf 
child out of the father’s sight—leaves him 
to the servants when Daddy makes her go 
out with him. So Arthur is like a shy, 
timid baby. He never has been brought 
on! Too bad about father! I'd like to 
send him a blistering paragraph or two.” 

“But Arthur’s case is very unusual,” 
the Oldest Teacher protested. “You must 
admit that almost all parents of deaf chil- 
dren are likely to pamper them, rather 
than neglect them, love them all the more 
because they are deaf!” 

“Yes, I have a couple of cry babies in 
my group,” somebody else said then. “I 
tried to tell Benny’s mother that she ought 
to encourage him to be strong, and wink 
back his tears, if he had to go to the den- 
tist or the doctor, or was last in a test, 
or didn’t get his arithmetic right the first 
time, but I didn’t make any impression. 
He cries at home, because whenever he 
cries he gets what he 
wants, or the next best 
thing. So he has a hard 
time every September, 
till he gets used to school 
ways again.” 

“How about the child 
whose parents scribble 
everything for him on a 
piece of paper?” the Sub- 
stitute Teacher inquired. 
“You know I have Marvin Clark. He’s 
not a good lip reader, but in school I 
coax him along, and give him special 
help, and he does improve, if I do say it. 
Well, he told me, ‘At home talk to mother, 
talk to sister, never father. Father must 
hurry up. Too slow my lips! Father 
write the paper.’ Now, Marvin's dad is 
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the boy’s idol, and the boy follows him 
round whenever he is home. What a help 
that dad could be with Marvin’s lip read- 
ing! Instead of which he is a big han- 
dicap!” 

“Well, we can hardly expect busy par- 
ents to do our teaching for us,” the Know- 
It-All interrupted. 


“Who said we did?” the Sensitive Plant 
retorted immediately. “All we wish is 
a little cooperation, for the children’s 
sake. I wish every day that Helene Ber- 
choff, in my class, 
hadn’t been brought 
up to be fussy. She 
cannot eat vanilla ice 
cream and the smell 
of steam heat (when 
the pipes go on a 
rampage) makes her 
ill, and she cannot 
play games because 
when she was a baby 
her heart was weak, though the doctor says 
she’s cured of all that. And you yourself 
were complaining about Don Perkins’ 
daddy sending him soap from home, be- 
cause he didn’t like the school soap.” 





“But in my opinion,” the Teacher- 
Everybody-Likes intervened hastily, “the 
parent who most needs a letter from 
teacher is the parent who lies to his deaf 
child, or evades him and outwits him. 
Here we are, trying to build up high 
standards of honesty, and my little Peter 
was promised a new suit for Easter, and 
didn’t get it. And Mabel was promised 
that she might go home, and they never 
came for her, and she was all dressed up, 
with her things all packed, and sat at the 
window in the sitting room till dark! 
Poor little kid! The next morning a box 
arrived for her, but not even her choco- 
late bunnies and new hat made up for 
her disillusionment. Her folks had broken 


their promise to her.” 


“What excuse did they give?” some- 
body asked, “or didn’t they bother to 
give any?” 
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“O, mother was busy and father was 
tired. Probably expense was the real 
reason. I’m not quarreling with that. 
Mabel’s folks have no car, and her father 
has only part time work, and train fares 
cost money; but why did they promise 
Mabel they would come for her on 
Thursday afternoon, and then let her 
down? What kind of trust is Mabel go- 
ing to have in her parents’ promises?” 

“My little Annette told me that when 
she had her tonsils out and her mother 
left her in her hospital bed her mother 
said she was just going out to talk to the 
doctor, and would come right back to take 
her home. Then they hauled the child 
off to the operating table, and something 
went wrong, and she was there in the 


‘ hospital for weeks, frightfully sick, with 


strange nurses. She told me she thought 
her mother had given her away.” 


‘“Didn’t her mother come to see her?” 


we asked. 


“Well, I suppose Annette was too sick 
to know her, or else maybe she wasn’t 
allowed in the ward the times she could 
come, or something, for that’s what the 
youngster told me. And you can be pret- 
ty sure what a small deaf child tells you 
about his experiences is true. Of course, 
the parents are handicapped, in explain- 
ing things, by language and lip reading 
difficulties. But deceiving—” 

“My letter would be addressed to all 
parents of deaf children everywhere,” said 
the teacher we call the Oracle. “Not that 
parents would read it! But so many of 
the older deaf boys and girls tell me how 
their parents always say immediately to 
anyone they meet, “Mary is deaf,’ or “Tom 
is deaf.’ The deaf boys and girls say, 
‘Why must we always be labeled this 
way, to strangers? Why can’t we just 
be introduced like other folks? They'll 
find out we are deaf soon enough. Why, 
even in a store our parents tell the clerks! 
When we could make simple purchases 
perfectly well, without telling the world 
about our infirmity. Then people look at 
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us as if we are freaks. Call us deaf 
mutes! No wonder we are queer and 


self-conscious sometimes’.” 


The Cynic was smiling to herself. 
“Why?” we all wanted to know. 

“O, I was just thinking what a pity 
it is that we are teachers instead of par- 
ents,” the Cynic said. “We know so 
much about how to be good parents!” 


“Now there you go, getting ironical 
again,” expostulated the Earnest Young 
Soul. “What do you really mean?” 

“O, have another cracker!” said the 
Cynic, “and forget it. Ii’s almost time 
for our hordes of Would-be-Frolickers in 
the spring to return to prison.” 

But the Earnest Young Soul persisted. 
“Now, don’t be close mouthed. You 
usually have a good idea or two behind 
all your jokes.” And the rest of us 
teachers chimed in, and insisted, too. 


“Well,” said the Cynic, “I was just 
wondering what good it did for us to 
grouch about the children’s failings, and 
blame them on their parents, when the 
parents never have a chance to hear our 
complaints. It seems to me we ought to 
be able to take the parents frankly into 
our confidence. For instance, if we are 
at a party, and a deaf child ruins every- 
thing by yelling at the piano, why 
couldn’t we explain to the mother what 
irreparable injury she was doing her 
child, letting her grow up a public nuis- 
ance? Not at that time perhaps, but 
later we could talk it over. I mean 
make a point of it. And that girl who 
fusses about everything—her mother comes 
to school sometimes. Why couldn’t we 
talk to her? Not criticize. Talk con- 
structively! After all, we can hold up 
before the deaf children and their parents 
the ideals we are all working for. Fathers 
and mothers are trying just as hard as we 
are. It’s up to us to show them our ex- 
perience with their children. Vivian’s 
mother has no idea her child’s unpopular- 
ity is mother’s fault. And another thing, 
we can be on guard ourselves, too, to 
counteract these influences. The cry baby 
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can go behind the screen 
till he stops boohooing, 
and Vivian can be put 
right out of the game if 
she is a poor sport.” 

“Just as if we didn’t 
do that all the time any- 
way, the Sentitive Plant 
complained. “You talk 
as if we were wasting our time all day!” 

“For heaven’s sake!” cried the Earnest 
Young Soul. “Some teacher ought to 
have written your mother about you, a 
long long time ago!” 

And the Sensitive Plant, incensed at the 
laughter, stalked out. 





For the Partially Deaf Children 
The Moon 


The moon is traveling through the sky, 
And lighting up the night. 

The day time things are beautiful, 
Strange in the moon’s soft light. 


The trees are moon trees, tall and black, 
The pond has golden gleams. 

Home is a moon house, pale and still, 
The road has shining beams. 


Even the clouds are silver, when 
The moon is riding through. 
Perhaps the magic light she shines 
Makes me a moon thing, too! 


More About Reading 


We recently were fortunate to sit in 
(though quietly, Colleagues, mere audi- 
ence) at a discussion of reading prob- 
lems, conducted by various experts in 
teaching hearing children to read. We 
hoped we’d get some ideas to pass on to 
those teachers whose task is so much 
harder—teaching deaf children to read. 

The first speaker was Eleanor Johnson, 
Editorial Director, American Education 
Press. 

She said that to be successful in teach- 
ing reading a teacher must understand 
mental hygiene, must set up a program 
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which considers the child as an individual, 
and she must provide a program taking 
care of all types of reading. Too often 
one kind of reading is overemphasized at 
the expense of another. 


She described remedial work which was 
done in certain schools in which children, 
who were found after accurate tests to be 
unable to read as well as they should in 
their particular grades, were divided into 
small groups and given special help, day 
after day. This help was individual. 


She recommended a school library for 
recreative reading. This should be 
equipped for wide reading, and twenty or 
thirty minutes a day is not too much time 
to spend in the library. 


She deplored the book reports that 
older children are frequently called on 
to give. Said this sort of thing was not 
conducive to recreative reading. 


She explained that the ability to or- 
ganize material is necessary when older 
pupils do reading required for various 
subjects, but if this ability is to be gained, 
the simpler phases and techniques should 
be introduced early. The ability to use 
books and locate material, the ability to 
get the thought, is not acquired quickly. 
It is a slow process, and should be be- 
gun as early as possible. As an illustra- 
tion, an activity of first grade children 
was described, in which the children 
wanted to learn about their pigeons—how 
to take care of them, what to feed them, 
what their habits were, and so on. The 
teacher explained she would look it up in 
a book, and read to them what the book 
said, and she did. Certainly those first 
grade children were already getting into 
their minds the knowledge that, if you do 
not know, you can usually find informa- 
tion in a book. 


Miss Johnson stressed particularly the 
importance of acquiring the ability to 
evaluate what one reads. This, she said, 


is often deficient in high school and even 
college students. The ability to organize 
material, to retain important thought 
units, takes long slow developing. It can- 
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not be started too soon. Comprehension 
of the printed thought is not enough. In- 
terpretation is necessary. 

The first few years in school, concluded 
Miss Johnson, the children must learn to 
read. Later they must read to learn. 
Therefore, if they do not learn to read 
successfully in the lower grades, it is use- 
less to expect them to do outside reading 
successfully later on. 

Describing the program for the reme- 
dial reading she told about, she said that 
first each case was diagnosed. Each 
child read orally for the examiner. Then 
the following daily procedure was in- 
stituted : 


1. Word analysis. 

2. Teacher directed, fifteen minutes. 

3. Work under pupil leaders, five minutes. 

4. Work on reading specially constructed para- 
graphs. 


5. Reading at home for enjoyment. (Parents 
helped out with this.) 
6. Mental hygiene. (Individual. Many chil- 


dren had gone from grade to grade with the be- 
lief that they could not read. The idea that 


they could had to be substituted, and especially 
easy reading was given in some cases, until a 
feeling of confidence was secured.) 


Miss Etta Anchester, from the Lincoln 
School, Columbia University, said that 
it had been ascertained, by systematic re- 
search, that the mental age of six years 
six months is the best time when reading 
is approached. She stated, and quoted 
Carltén Washburne as authority, that 
children who start to read at too low a 
mental age get a mental set against read- 
ing. 

(This gave me to think, Colleagues. If 
our six-year-old deaf children are three to 
five years younger mentally than their 
hearing brothers and sisters, and if we 
start them in reading when their chrono- 
logical age is six— Is this the reason 
that my good slow Cora, whom I taught 
a couple of years or so ago, to this day 
hates books and won’t read anything but 
wild movie magazines, which she doesn’t 
read at all, merely staring at the pictures 
of stars in them?) 

Victoria Lyles, Director of Elementary 
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Education, York, Pa., was the next speak- 
er, and she spoke of all the helps the 
modern child has, to stimulate his inter- 
est in reading. She mentioned the tele- 
phone directory, the road map when 
father drives the car and family has to 
keep him posted on directions, the news- 
paper, and advertisements thrown around 
from door to door, as well as the car 
and subway ads. 

Speaking of the importance of training 
children to read for information she said 
three things were necessary: 


1. Children should need to get information. 
The need should be created, if necessary, by the 
teacher. 

2. Children should have the ability to get the 
information they need. 

3. Enough material should be provided to 
make it possible for any child to get the infor- 
mation he needs. 


The Teacher Opens Her Pre- 
Vacation Mail 


Dear Mapam: 

Have you ever longed to see the Par- 
thenon, and the Alhambra? To visit 
those scenes of poetry and song that are 
a part of all our dreams? Tour Europe 
this summer. Special rates to school 
teachers. 





Miss Jane Stillatit: 
1814 20th St., City. 
Dear Miss STILLATIT: 
Dr. August Dobbs will conduct a select 
party on a tour of Alaska this summer. 
If you are interested, write 





My DEAR JANE: 

Some of us are thinking of taking a 
camp in Canada for July and August. 
We're keeping the cost down, and are go- 
ing to rough it. Don’t you want to chip 
in with us? Yours, 

MEc. 
Miss JANE STILLATIT 
1814 20th St. 


Dear MADAME: 


We are offering complete summer out- 
fits for teachers and others expecting to 
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go away this summer. If you are inter- 
ested, our representative will gladly make 
an appointment. Sports clothes, town 
frocks, evening gowns. 
Yours respectfully, 
MopisTE SHOPPE. 


Miss JANE STILLATIT 
1814 20th St., City. 
My bear Miss STILxatirT: 

I hope the tooth is giving you no fur- 
ther trouble. I am enclosing my bill. 
Ten per cent discount for cash settlement. 

Yours truly, 
Srmon Situ, D. S. 


DarRLinc JANE: 

I wouldn’t be bothering you again, but 
the doctor says Junior’s tonsils simply 
have to come out, and Bob hasn’t sold a 
single vacuum cleaner this month! And 
as Bob says, after all, you haven’t any 
children of your own, and Junior is al- 
most like your own dear baby, isn’t he, 
dear? 

Your loving sister, 
BeTTs. 
Miss JANE STILLATIT 
1814 20th St., City. 
My bear Miss STILLaTiT: 

You, a teacher, will be vitally interest- 
ed in the physical well being of the un- 
dernourished children of our big city. Of 
course you will want to help in the great 
work of sending these children to free 
fresh air camps. Even small contribu- 
tions of ten or twenty dollars will be 
welcome. 

Yours sincerely, 
TuHappeus H. Docoop. 


Miss JANE STILLATIT 
1814 20th St., City. 
Dear Miss STILLATIT: 
Will you need extra money this sum- 


mer? Household Lend-It Corporation is 
at your service. Terms strictly confiden- 
tial. 





Dear CuurcH MEMBER: 

Owing to unforeseen circumstances, our 
church contributions have fallen far be- 
hind. Unless our contributing members 
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come to the rescue, the salaries due choir, 
organist, pastor, etc., may not be met. 
Can you not help out in this emergency 
even more generously than you have in 
previous times? 





Dear JANE: 

The doctor says I have to go away for 
a good long rest, and the first one we 
thought of to take my place here was you. 
Isn’t it lucky your vacation is just begin- 
ning? I can rest so peacefully, knowing 
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my precious little family is safe with you. 
We can’t wait to see you, dear. 
Your brother’s wife, 
CAROLINE. 


Miss JANE STILLATIT 
1814 20th St., City. 
My bear Miss STILLATIT: 

How about a trip to Honolulu this sum- 
mer? Glorious days at sea, the wonders 
of our great Panama Canal system, Cali- 
fornia, Manila, —————!!! 





Touch and Hearing in Speech Work 


By Daniet T. CLoup 


to your question about the advantage 

of using touch and hearing together. 
It is Dr. Gault’s idea and our own that, 
if a pupil has usable hearing in any 
degree, he should learn to use it. Un- 
fortunately there are many instances in 
which we cannot know whether there is 
a residue of hearing that is useful or not. 
One may have a considerable remnant 
but it may be so distributed over the 
scale as to be nearly useless for under- 
standing speech. But if he can get a 
few cues from such a source he should 
have them. All the more so_ because 
through his fingers he can fairly easily 
get at least the whole pattern or move- 
ment of spoken sentences. The pattern 
as felt affords additional cues so that the 
ears of some pupils, together with their 
fingers, may enable them to get by. 

This is what Dr. Gault has demon- 
strated many times in his laboratory: 
that touch helps the eye of the lip reader. 
Both the eye and the finger get some 
cues as to what is being spoken and the 
two together do a fairly good job. It is 
analogous to the experience of hearing 
people. They like to see while they are 
hearing a speaker because the eye helps 
the ear. 


|: IS difficult to give a definite answer 


It is very difficult to make experiments 
with young children in the class room 
that will answer the question how far 
touch and a little hearing cooperate to- 
ward the understanding of speech. We 
have been more interested anyhow in 
speech production. Pupils can feel the 
whole pattern of speech: its accent, em- 
phasis, rhythm, changing speed and pitch. 
Having felt the pattern of the spoken 
words in any sentence, they are more 
likely than before to use the same pattern 
later when they speak the same sentence, 
just as the rest of us get into the way 
of using the southerner’s manner of speech 
when we have heard it over and over. 

Whether the ear phones help in this 
depends upon what hearing the pupils 
have. If they very faintly hear all speech 
sounds, undoubtedly hearing will be 
helped by touch. With suitable am- 
plification, such cases probably would 
not need the sense of touch at all. 

If they hear even faintly but well over 
a part of the speech range touch can fill 
in to advantage. 

However it comes to pass, we are getting 
good results. Our teachers are convinced 
that the method helps very greatly to get 
pupils interested in speech and to develop 


(Continued on page 381) 
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mp Home and School 




















of youth continues a discussion of han- 

dicaps begun last month. Using a 
word just discovered in the newest dic- 
tionary, we may describe the article as a 
discussion of ways to maximize and 
minimize the handicap of deafness. 

Handicaps—and Handicaps 

In the May Votta Review the story of 
Jack and his handicap was told. Here is 
another instance of handicap. Robert, a 
lad with normal hearing, was the son of 
a widow who was more richly endowed 
with sentiment than with wisdom. Rob- 
ert’s sisters grew up and married while he 
was still very small, and this only son, 
sound in body and mind and having much 
personal attraction, became his mother’s 
idol. He was not slow in acquiring a 
conviction that he was entitled to what- 
ever he wished for; and the passing 
years, while they diminished his mother’s 
resources, only increased his demands. 
In his high school days, her sacrifices 
to supply him with the excellent clothing 
and abundant pocket-money he held in- 
dispensable were tragic; yet when all that 
he desired was not forthcoming, he could 
believe only that he was being repressed 
and thwarted in a wholly unfair way. 
Resentment, bitter words, and frequent 
absences from home comprised his re- 
action to a situation in which a _ boy 
trained to industry and self-reliance would 
have been his mother’s strong support. 
Before long, his mother’s death pitch- 
forked him into a world that demanded 
service in return for money and was 
crowded with people ready and willing 
to work at any job to which they could 
turn their hands. Bob’s surly temper, care- 
less habits, and irresponsibility proved 
handicaps incomparably greater than any 


|: this issue an appreciative observer 


merely physical defect would have been. 


Or consider Albert. From the moment 
his deafness was discovered, when he was 
about two years old, he was set apart in 
his family. At first it did not matter 
much, but by the time he was five he was 
a terror. If his mother took her three 
little boys out with her, the two who heard 
were as good as little boys should be— 
which is far from being as staid and dis- 
creet as their elders. But Albert!—If the 
group headed east, he screamed until it 
turned west; if his mother stopped to 
speak to a friend, he reared and tugged 
until she went on; if her errand took her 
to a neighbor’s house, Bert tried every 
chair, rocked violently in any that hap- 
pened to be equipped with rockers, han- 
dled with breath-taking nonchalance all 
the small articles within reach, and at last 
demanded that his mother leave. “I just 
can’t do a thing with him,” said his 
mother. “He is deaf, you know.” And if 
she ever did become exasperated to the 
point of punishing him, the father inter- 
vened, opening his arms and warming 
his heart at the apparent affection of 
the little body taking refuge in them. 


When school days arrived, they were 
day-school days. Bert enjoyed the work 
and play with other children; he even 
enjoyed the discipline sometimes found 
necessary, for the child who resents just 
penalty or fails to like the person who 
administers it in friendly spirit is, to say 
the least, unusual. But he made a dis- 
covery at home about this time—he could 
get the lime-light during the hurried early 
hours of any morning simply by refus- 
ing to go to school! More often than not 
he arrived in his classroom with a new 
ball or other treasure, a bribe by which 
the family had at last gotten him off, 
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and possession of which gave him prestige 
among his schoolmates. Being far from 
dull, he soon found innumerable ways of 
getting action from his parents, includ- 
ing reporting to them imaginary griev- 
ances endured at school. Sometimes these 
complaints brought rather indignant in- 
vestigations from home, which were apt 
to result in a bewildered conclusion that 
the teachers were unsympathetic and did 
not understand the child. 


Another phase of trouble at home de- 
veloped after a little while. The two 
brothers, now in school, had many in- 
terests of their own and increasingly be- 
came unwilling to yield to Bert and take 
him about with them, since everywhere 
he went he insisted upon having the cen- 
ter of the stage. With the loose discipline 
that prevailed in the home, this conflict 
soon resolved itself into a custom of say- 
ing to Bert, “No, you can’t do this, or 
go there, because you are deaf.” Even the 
parents adopted this seemingly unan- 
swerable argument. Life with Bert 
around was so tempestuous that a few 
storms more or less did not matter, es- 
pecially since the two brothers could eas- 
ily stage two storms to his one. The ef- 
fect on Bert’s already weak character may 
be imagined. No spur could overcome 
his attitude of indifference: to all remon- 
strances for needless failures in school his 
reply became: “I do not care. I cannot 
do it. I am deaf.” 


Bert, now sixteen, is still in school and 
still failing as consistently as his quite 
able mind will permit. Not long ago his 
parents visited his classroom and on de- 
parting his father said, speaking to his 
teacher, “Well, we aren’t going to blame 
you if he fails. He won’t do a thing at 
home, either, and we can’t make him.” 
Poor Bert! Industrial work of a level 
far below his intelligence is the only 
hope for him. Beside his handicap, so 
needlessly heavy, Jack’s* seems almost 
light. 

That Jack’s handicap was less than that 


*Home and School, VoutTaA Review, May, 1935. 
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of his chum, Nick, few would deny. Cor- 
rect English was Jack’s heritage, and for 
ten years he had had opportunity to ab- 
sorb it through hearing. It was Nick’s 
heritage, equally, but since he had never 
heard it, it was as foreign to him as Choc- 
taw was to his parents. Truly, both Nick 
and Bert had a handicap of sorts. But to 
Nick and his parents it was unmistakably 
a challenge. Before they realized his 
deafness, as a tiny child, he was reading 
many words and expressions from their 
lips; and when they did understand about 
this and deliberately set to work to train 
him, the lip-reading grew apace. Un- 
failingly, they spoke to him the names of 
food, clothing, general objects, and peo- 
ple, as these things drew his attention; 
unfailingly they spoke commands and 
very short sentences explaining the little 
happenings of daily life; unfailingly they 
saw to it that no experience with earth, 
water, color, number, bulk, surface, or 
other everyday life-material escaped him. 
When he entered school, it was with 
mind alert and spirit eager. Not for him 
the slow plodding of deaf children grown 
apathetic through early years of neglect; 
each day opened new doors through which 
he reached to touch the world about him. 
Soon every excursion on the streets meant 
additional vocabulary. Stop, Go, he wrote 
on the board after a walk, trying all the 
time to speak the novel words, and im- 
portunately demanding explanation. In a 
short time it was such phrases as No U 
turn, or Fresh fruit or One cent sale that 
had to have attention. His teachers were 
thankful when the day arrived for ample 
reading material in school, and that other 
joyous day when books that came fairly 
within his vocabulary-span could be 
placed in his hands. 


At sixteen, with all the inevitable re- 
tardation due to lack of hearing, his aver- 
age rank was that of pupils in the eighth 
grade of public school; and his interests 
were manifold. Chiefly noticeable to the 
outsider was his purposeful bearing; he 
could enter into fun and enjoy it, he was 
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the star man in sports and in the Scout 
troop, but his handicap had cultivated 
in him a mature seriousness and dependa- 
bility surprising to strangers. 

Nick’s interview with the Superinten- 
dent on the subject of tests was different 
from Jack’s, but equally interesting: 

“You have done well, Nick,” said the 
Superintendent. “Every subject is high 
except English. What is the matter with 
that?” 

“I think I am dumb,” replied Nick 
with a grin. “I was too slow, and some- 
times I got mixed up.” 

“Why?” questioned the Superintendent. 

“Well,” answered Nick frankly, “I 
have not been reading as much as usual 
this year,—and | think I sign too much.” 

“You seem to know what ails you,” 
smiled the Superintendent, “And I be- 


lieve you are right on both points. Per- 


haps you do not know that people think 
in words when they think very deeply. 
You had signs in your mind, so the right 
English words for your thought came 
slowly and not always clearly.” 

“I know what you mean,” said Nick. 
“Jack says that words are like clothes for 
thoughts to wear. But why do signs mix 
me up? Aren’t they words?” 

“Yes,” replied the Superintendent, 
“They are words, but they are not Eng- 
lish—they do not clothe your thoughts in 
English nor follow the rules of English. 
You would have about the same trouble 
if you thought in Chinese. Also, if you 
will watch yourself and other boys who 
sign a good deal, you will note some 
curious things. You will find that some of 
your thinking is done in mental pictures 
of signs instead of in English words. You 
will notice, too, that when you are think- 
ing hard your hands twitch. Psycholo- 
gists say that when hearing people think 
the muscles of their organs of expression 
—their throats and mouths—have a feel- 
ing of speech. If your organs of expres- 
sion are your hands, and it is in them in- 
stead of your vocal organs that you have 
a feeling of speech, what do you think 
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is happening to your English? And how 
are you going to seem companionable to 
hearing people? 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nick, “That is what 
the coach was scolding us about the 
other day. He said that his orders in 
football practice went from our eyes down 
our arms to our fingers and then up to 
our brains, and we could never get up 
speed enough to suit him if we did not 
use a shorter route to our minds. I see. 
But I have a habit of signing.” 


“Try building a new habit,” advised the 
Superintendent. “Train your mind to put 
your thought into good English sentences. 
Don’t skip things you do not understand 
when you read: think about them, use 
your dictionary, and then ask somebody 
with good English if you have the right 
idea. You have a good memory and a 
good mind. You can soon conquer that 
English if you determine to. You will 
have all the rest of your life to sign in 
if you want to, but you will never have 
another chance as good as this your teach- 
ers are giving you in school to learn 
English.” 

“OQ. K..” said Nick with cheerful em- 
phasis. “Thank you for helping me.” 

And the Superintendent’s prescription 
worked, for Nick had the intelligence and 
the will power to apply it, and home 
backing that made effort worth while. 

Ah yes! 
handicaps. 


“Is Your Child Hard of Hearing?” 


An article bearing the above title and 
written by Ena G. Macnutt was pub- 
lished in the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine for November, 1934. In it the 
writer stressed the case of the child who 
appears dull and indifferent when the 
trouble really is defective hearing. In 
urging the need of such children for early 
attention, the interesting and significant 
statement is made that in sections of 
cities where a doctor is called at the first 
sign of illness there is often as low as 1 

(Continued on page 384) 


There are handicaps—and 
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DIRECTORY 
TEACHERS OF LIP READING 
ALABAMA Worcester 


Miss Rose I. Davis, 
2030 South 11th Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetra M. Moore, 
519 North Elm Drive 
Los Angeles 
Miss Lucy Etta Case, 
See adv. on page 386 
Pasadena 
Miss Lucy Etta Case, 
Miss HELEN Scriver, 
See adv. on page 386 


COLORADO 


Denver 
Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smniru, 
329 Colorado Blvd. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Miss Atice Poote, 
See adv. on page 388 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Frances H. Downes, 
See adv. on page 386 
Miss Mary D. Suter, 
See adv. on page 386 


FLORIDA 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. ELizABETH CHAMBLESS, 


2425 25th Avenue 
Tampa 
Mrs. Mary E. SterFey, 
222 Lafayette Arcade 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
Miss E.izABETH KNOWLES, 
1161 Peachtree St. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY, 
See adv. on page 386 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
Miss ExvizaBetH I. RANKIN, 
See adv. on page 386 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Miss AvonpALE N. Gorpon, 


See adv. on page 386 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLES, 
Miss CLARA ZIEGLER, 
See adv. on page 389 


Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows, 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Miss Iba P. Linpguist, 
443 Andrus Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
New York 
Miss Katuryn ALLING 
Miss PautinE RALLuI, 
See adv. on page 388 
Miss JANE B. WALKER, 
See adv. on page 388 
Mrs. LouisE MorcENsTERN NEUSCHUTZ 
400 West 119th Street 
(Opp. Columbia University) 


Syracuse 
Miss ExizasetH G. DeLany, 
See adv. on page 388 


OHIO 
Dayton 
Miss EvizaBeTH Branp, 
206 Refiners’ Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, 
See adv. on page 379 


Pittsburgh 
Miss Emma B. KEssLer, 
74-76 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn. Ave. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy W. McCaucuarin, 
See adv. on page 388 
Greenville 
Miss Vircinia NEVILLE, 
12 Whitner Street. 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
Mrs. HoweLt WASHINGTON 
University of Tennessee 
Nashville 
Mrs- THEO. KOENIG 
207 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Miss Mary Lou TAtitman, 
2104 Dixie Place. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Mrs. Lena McKeErrat, 
See adv. on page 389 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
Pror. Erwin GREENBLATT 
See adv. on page 386 
CANADA—QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. Worcester, 
See adv. on page 389 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Getting Along at College and Afterward 


By Rut Kour 


HAVE always envied the person who 
| knew surely what he wanted to do and 

then did it. It seems to me that life 
should be for any human being, handi- 
capped or not, a broad shining highway 
along which he walks surely and confident- 
ly. My life has been almost entirely tend- 
ing toward the opposite of such a picture. 
It has been more like trying to cross a 
swift stream on a row of slippery, risky 
stepping stones. I have jumped enthusias- 
tically upon one stone, only to find it 
rocking under the weight of my handicap, 
and I have hurriedly stepped to another al- 
most as shaky. I am not yet across, but 
at least I have a foothold which at the 
moment is more solid than any I have had 
under my feet before. I have been through 
college, and I have a satisfying position. 

I started to college six years after I 
had graduated from high school. I have 
never particularly regretted that I had to 
wait that long; for those six years, filled 
with the usual heart breaking experiences 
which all of us who have tried to find a 
place in the business world remember 
keenly, had taught me much. I understood 
my handicap better, and I recognized my 
own limitations as far as hearing was con- 
cerned. I had developed a certain poise. 
If I was older than the other members of 
my class, I was at least able to appreciate 
the value of the things I learned, and I en- 
joyed college more. 

My college years were more or less a 
trial and error experiment. I attended three 
different colleges before I received my 
degree. I cannot think of a more unsatisfac- 
tory way to spend one’s student life than 
to trot around each year to a new college. 
The hard of hearing student especially 
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needs to establish and to build up strong 
contacts with his fellow students and with 
his teachers. The better he does this, the 
easier his college years will be. Each time 
I changed schools I had to go through the 
same bewildering process of getting ac- 
quainted with the new surroundings, the 
new teachers, and the new students. 

When I enrolled for my freshman year 
I had only the vaguest idea of what I ex- 
pected to fit myself for. What I really 
had could be more properly called a hope 
that I would find something that I could 
do successfully. I had first considered 
home economics because I liked to cook, 
and because somebody told me that you 
didn’t have to hear recitations. All you had 
to do was provide pots and pans and see 
that the building wasn’t burned down. 
Later, when I got a better conception of 
what teaching in the home economics field 
meant, I turned my attention to the field 
of dietetics. All you had to do here was 
to wear a stiffly starched white uniform and 
measure out calories for sick folk. That 
too seemed ideal, for a while. 

Then, during my sophomore year, I met 
personally the Dean of Women of the col- 
lege. She sensed almost immediately that 
I was wandering about like a lost soul 
trying to find a niche for life. She put me 
in touch with a vocational advisor who 
suggested, among other things, that I might 
like library work. The moment library 
work was mentioned I was blinded to any 
other suggestion. All the years, when I 
had played a little game with myself, say- 
ing: “Now if I were not hard of hearing, 
I'd be .. .,” the answer was always: “I’d 
work in a library.” I had grown up in a 
small town where there was no library, and 
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I did not dream that there were fields in 
that profession where one with deficient 
hearing might work successfully. From 
then on, though I had my ups and downs, 
the way was clearer. After that, my im- 
portant problem was to get along as effi- 
ciently as possible at college in order that 
I might be well prepared for the work that 
I had chosen. 


The first principle of getting along well 
is to establish personal contacts with the 
persons you need to help you. Your teach- 
ers can make your classes either a pleasure 
or a nightmare. It is important that you 
make yourself known to them.I am not 
talking about “apple polishing” or “poli- 
ticking” as we call the practice of using 
flattery to get a good grade. You should 
see that the instructor knows who you are, 
and that you are working under a handi- 
cap. Teachers are a mighty fine lot, and 
if you show that you are interested in your 
work and are doing the very best you can, 
they will meet you at least three-fourths of 
the way. I owe most of what I got out of 
college to my teachers, who were willing to 
do more than their just share in helping 
me to understand. 


I first realized how important personal 
contacts with my instructors were when 
I had to change my entire plan of study 
upon deciding to take library training. 
I went to the Dean of Women to find out 
how to make this change, and after some 
telephoning and much conversation she 
turned to me and said: “Now Dean Mack 
has just told me what you must do, but I 
am not going to tell you myself. I want 
you to go to see him, and tell him what 
you are planning to do, because if you 
have this personal contact with him he will 
remember you, and you will get along 
much better in his department.” I did as 
she told me to do, and it worked wonder- 
fully. It works not only in colleges, but 
anywhere. People are more interested in 
you when they know you personally. 

Since then, I have tried especially to 
make personal contacts with my teachers. 
This is more important in a large school 
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than in a small one. The handicapped per- 
son has two tendencies; he either tries to 
get too much attention, or he wants to be 
ignored. You must use good judgment and 
try to find the happy medium. It is well 
to be as independent as you can be, but at 
least be fair to yourself. When I attend 
classes I choose a front seat, as most hard 
of hearing persons do. The majority of in- 
structors allow students to select their own 
seats, but there-are a few methodical souls 
left who want their classes seated in alpha- 
betical order. If you encounter one of 
these, you should not hesitate to ask for 
a front seat anyway, and explain why you 
want one. I have never had an instructor 
refuse such a request, no matter how soured 
on the world he might seem. I have al- 
ways had trouble understanding my name 
when it is called at roll, whether I am 
wearing a hearing instrument or not, be- 
cause it sounds like a dozen other names 
in the class. So, after the first roll call I 
usually speak to the instructor and explain 
that I can’t understand my own name (they 
often look at you rather queerly when you 
say this) and I ask if he will be sure to 
notice whether I am present or not. Since 
I sit on the front row he can scarcely help 
seeing me. I have always considered that 
it was only ordinary courtesy at least to 
look interested while the roll was being 
called and not to sit with my nose buried 
in a book. 


Sometimes it happens that you are en- 
rolled in a class where you cannot under- 
stand a word of what is going on. Perhaps 
the instructor affects a walrus mustache 
which covers his mouth, or he may have a 
voice that only his mother could love. In 
such a case, show a little spirit; drop the 
course and get another instructor. College 
is too important to wear out your nerves 
attempting the impossible. In giving your 
reasons, as is necessary when you drop a 
course, don’t beat around the bush and say 
that it is because you have flat feet, but ex- 
plain that you cannot understand a word 
of what is going on, and that you are sure 
you will fail. Of course, one must be tact- 
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ful and courteous always, but don’t let the 
instructor try to persuade you that you will 
get through all right. Sometimes they for- 
get such promises, and I never liked to ac- 
cept a charity grade if I could help it. It 
is a different matter if the course is one 
required of you, and there is no other in- 
structor giving the course. In this case, 
you have to work out your own salvation, 
and put your trust more or less in outside 
work. 


Every hard of hearing student soon re- 
alizes that he must do a large amount of 
extra reading in order to make up for the 
points he misses in class. Any instructor 
is glad to give you references, if you ask 
him. I have even had instructors offer 
me their own lecture outlines. Do not hesi- 
tate to ask for reading references, because 
the truth of the matter is that instructors 
usually feel complimented if you show a 
sincere desire to do supplementary read- 
ing. At enrollment time, a long schedule 
of courses may look imposing, but you 
must remember that you will have to do 
twice as much work as the course requires 
in order to hold your own, and it is well to 
curb the tendency to sign up for everything 
suggested. 


I went through almost my entire four 
years of college using lip reading. As I 
am now only a moderately skillful lip read- 
er, perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that I went through college on bluff 
and outside work. When I began college 
I bought an ear phone, but practically the 
only purpose it served was to give me 
courage to try college at all. It was one of 
the earlier models which whistled and rat- 
tled, and it made me so nervous that I 
really did better without it. I wore it 
sometimes, and sometimes I did not. I 
never could see that it made very much dif- 
ference in what I got out of class. Usually 
when I wore it, I was so conscious of it 
that I could not concentrate on the lecture 
for wondering what everyone else in the 
room was thinking about me. 


At the beginning of my senior year, 
which I considered my most important year 
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at college because it was concentrated en- 
tirely upon library training, I got a new, 
efficient hearing instrument. But even then, 
the thought of wearing it was more than 
I could bear. I have always hated to be 
conspicuous. I carried the instrument and 
used it only in class, thus depriving myself 
of hearing a good many interesting things 
outside of classes, and fooling myself into 
believing that for about half of the time 
everyone thought me to be a normally 
hearing person. I always put off actually 
wearing the thing until a far distant time 
when I should need it more. But I final- 
ly woke up—and I wish it had been soon- 
er. One day during a school vacation, I 
went with my father and mother to visit 
relatives, and because there had been some 
interesting events happening recently in 
the family which I was determined not to 
miss hearing discussed, I put on my hear- 
ing instrument and wore it all day. 


When we were returning home, my moth- 
er said: “I wish you would wear your ear 
phone all the time. It makes such a dif- 
ference in the amount you understand. You 
would have a better time, and it would be 
a lot of help to me if I did not have to 
repeat so much.” 


“Maybe you are right,’ I answered, 
“Anyway, if you feel that way about it, 
I’ll begin wearing it from now on.” 


I did not mind wearing it at home, but 
at school I had to grit my teeth to make 
myself face a dining room full of girls 
the first time I wore it. I scarcely knew 
what I was eating that meal, but at least I 
didn’t have to be kicked on the shins when 
I was asked to pass the butter. I soon got 
accustomed to wearing the instrument, and 
the novelty of hearing even the most com- 
monplace sounds was such a pleasure that 
it quite overbalanced any sensitiveness I 
still had. I learned to wear my instrument 
well, and to conceal it almost entirely until 
it was really much less conspicuous than 
the camera-like box I had once carried. My 
school work became easier, for I now heard 
all the time instead of only during classes. 
Besides, by wearing my ear phone I had 
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both hands free, and I could work and 
listen too. Of course I still needed to use 
all my knowledge of lip reading to inter- 
pret the sounds I heard, and even at the 
best, ear phones sometimes fail you and 
you must depend upon your eyes to catch 
the meaning. 


I really had very little trouble in getting 
a position when I had finished college. This 
was partly due to the fact that I applied at 
a most favorable time, and because I was 
confident when I applied for the position. 
I did not have to guess at what was being 
said; I knew, because I had heard. I have 
always contended that wearing an ear 
phone justifies itself when one applies for 
a position. If there is ever a time when 
one wishes to appear well and to hear cor- 
rectly it is at such a time. You are nervous 
and at a tension and you read lips much 
less accurately than you ordinarily would. 
Once you have a job, it is not hard to keep 
it, whether you wear an ear phone or not, 
if you do your work well. 


My work in the library, which is catalog- 
ing and filing, requires a minimum amount 
of hearing. Our library staff is small, and 
fortunately everyone has a good voice and 
lips that are easy to read. Therefore, hear- 
ing does not present much of a problem in 
my present position. However, sometimes 
while I am at the catalog, filing cards, I 
am asked questions which range from 
“Who is the author of David Copper- 
field?” to “Where can I find something 
about the worms of the West Indies?” 
Sometimes I understand, sometimes I don’t. 
I do not worry much if I don’t. I do not 
feel it is any disgrace to ask the questioner 
to write down what he wants to know. I 
always try to give the help that is asked of 
me, even though I could properly shirk 
the responsibility by referring the student 
to the staff member whose duty it is to 
answer such questions. 


Occasionally, I am asked to sit at the 
reference desk while the reference librarian 
looks up material in another part of the 
library. This is much more difficult than 
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to try to answer a question or two while I 
am filing, for by seating myself at the ref- 
erence desk I place myself in an excellent 
position to receive a bombardment of ques- 
tions. I am quite inadequate to the de- 
mands of the reference room, and I know 
it, but I do not worry about that. I fol- 
low much the same procedure here as | 
do when I am at the catalog. If I can- 
not understand the question, I ask the stu- 
dent to write it down. I never try to bluff 
in answering questions at the library. 
Bluffing perhaps has its place in social 
contacts where answers are unimportant, 
or where you alone are concerned, but if 
you try to bluff while you are on profes- 
sional duty and make an incorrect, or more 
often, a ridiculous answer, you create a 
number of wrong impressions about your 
profession. In the first place, the questioner 
now not only knows that you are hard of 
hearing, but he thinks you are a fool. If 
you fail to give him the help he needs he 
thinks you have a mighty poor library, or 
a mighty inefficient staff in charge of it, 
and furthermore, he gets the idea that you 
don’t want to help him. 


I realize that cataloging and filing and 
such work offer the type of library work 
which I can really do efficiently in spite of 
my handicap. I would not attempt to be- 
come a reference librarian, nor try to work 
at the loan desk. You must hear well to be 
efficient in those departments. But the point 
of the matter is this: you have a certain 
obligation to be efficient in the work which 
you are doing. You must be willing to 
sacrifice your pride to meet the situation. 
Bluffing is the easier, lazier way. 


What we need most in college and after- 
ward is courage; courage to confess our 
deafness by wearing a hearing instrument, 
courage to realize that we have an obliga- 
tion to society to manage our handicap as 
efficiently as possible. Sensitiveness is a 
form of cowardice. We are sensitive be- 
cause we are afraid that we are going to 
be hurt. We must have courage to try to 
weed out sensitiveness. When we have done 
the best we can, we need not be afraid. 
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Summer Opportunities for the 
Hard of Hearing 


66 HERE can I obtain instruction 
W :: the newer methods of teach- 
ing the hard of hearing child?” 
“Is any work in voice improvement being 
given in any of the 
summer schools?” 
“Will the Associa- 
tion give courses for 
the hard of hearing 
this summer ?’’ 
“Where can I attend 
lip reading practice 
‘@lasses and at the 
same time have an 
outdoor vacation?” 
“Is there a camp or 
outdoor school for 
hard of hearing 
children?” These 
are a few of the 
questions that cor- 
respondents of the 
Volta Bureau have 
been asking. Here, 
then, are a few of 
the answers. 

The Association is to conduct a summer 
school, in cooperation with the University 
of Toronto, from July 2 to August 9. 
Two courses will be of especial interest 
to the hard of hearing. Miss Mary E. 
Numbers will lecture on acoustic training 
and technique for hearing aids, and Miss 
Lulu M. Bruce will give a_ practical 
teachers’ course in speech reading for the 
adult, the hard of hearing child, and the 
newly deafened child. These two courses 
are consecutive, and will last three weeks 
each. One regular course offered by the 
University of Toronto may be elected by 
students at the Association’s summer 
school. Here is an opportunity to study 
in the atmosphere of a great university 
and in the environment of Canadian sum- 
mer resorts. 


MAIN 





DOORWAY, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Perhaps your idea is study or practice 
in lip reading. The Nitchie School, 342 


Madison Avenue, New York City, will 


hold its usual summer session from July 
8 to August 16. 
New York provides 
a stimulating atmos- 
phere for study, es- 
pecially for the pur- 
suit of a study like 
lip reading, which 
requires contact with 
many persons if it 
is to be a success. 
And there is so much 
to see and do and 
learn in the city it- 
self that just being 
there is an educa- 
tion. The summer 
months are not too 
warm to be enjoy- 
able. There are al- 
ways breezes from 
the ocean, and the 
ocean itself is easily 
accessible for week ends. 

The New England School of Speech 
Reading will offer courses at Burlington, 
Vermont, in the Berkshire hills. Both 
practice classes and individual lessons in 
lip reading will be provided, and Miss 
Ena Macnutt will conduct a training class 
for teachers of hard of hearing children. 
Miss Macnutt is special teacher for hard 
of hearing children in the public schools 
of Newton, Mass., and has had long ex- 
perience both in teaching and in training 
teachers. Burlington provides a delight- 
ful environment in which to study and 
have a vacation at the same time. The 
regular headquarters of the school are at 
175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, where in- 
quiries should be addressed. 

Michigan State Normal College offers 
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AN INTERVAL OF REST BETWEEN LIP READING LESSONS AT BURLINGTON 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, VERMONT 


courses for teachers of deaf and hard of 
hearing children under Mrs. Dorothy 
Bachman; courses in speech reading for 
the adult deafened under Miss Anne Bun- 
ger; and work in voice under Mr. Sher- 
man K. Smith. Mr. Smith will give in- 
struction in the retention of normal voice 
quality in the hard of hearing, and will 
also give two courses for teachers, one in 
creation of voice in the deaf child, and 
one on the technique for the use of mod- 
ern hearing aids. The summer school 
will convene July 1 and close August 9. 

California is, as usual, ahead of most 
other states in the number of opportu- 
nities it offers to the hard of hearing. 
The Case Schools of Lip Reading of 
Pasadena will conduct two special courses, 
from July 1 to August 10. One, open to 
accredited teachers, offers coaching in up 
to date methods. The other, a cooperative 
course, is an “introduction to art,” open 
to teachers. 

Miss Bessie Whitaker will take part in 
the summer session of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, June 22-August 
2. She will lecture on the principles, 
theory and materials of the Jena Method, 
and will give a course in teaching hard 


of hearing adults and children under 
supervision. Miss Whitaker is Associate 
Professor of Special Education at Michi- 
gan State Normal College. 

Another California opportunity is pre- 
sented at Camp Friendship, the delightful 
gathering place which Miss Olive Harris 
offers at Yucaipa, California. The Blue 
Bird Camp for deaf and hard of hearing 
boys and girls will open again this sum- 
mer. This is a real camp, high up in the 
mountains of Southern California. The 
boys: and girls live out of doors for a 
full month, cooking part of their meals 
over a camp fire, tramping in the moun- 
tains, and attending classes in lip reading, 
language, and speech. The camp is un- 
der responsible leadership and supervi- 
sion. It will open July 10 and close 
August 10. Any deaf or hard of hearing 
boy or girl of teen age is eligible for ad- 
mission. Registration should be made 
with Miss Olive Harris, Oak Glen P. O., 
Yucaipa, California. 

To return to the East, and another op- 
portunity to study in a summer resort at- 
mosphere, Mrs. John E. D. Trask is offer- 
ing to teach private pupils at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., in the Beautiful Pocono Hills. 
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Coralie Noyes Kenfield, Educator 


By Rutu BarRTLett 


ORALIE NOYES 
KENFIELD 
spoke words 


of wisdom, words of beauty, words of 
strength, and through them all a refrain, 
often recurring: “I shall be happy to serve, 
thank you for giving me the privilege.” 
This was her invariable response to the 
hundreds of demands upon her time and 
strength. That she truly felt it a privilege 
to help, all who have partaken of her gen- 
erosity can attest. In whatever capacity she 
was called upon, as a friend, as a teacher, 
as a small cog in a large wheel, she carried 
on with joy in having been asked, joy in 
her achievement, joy in having given. 
Yet her gifts were tempered with restraint; 
she gave only until the recipient was able 
to carry his own load—perhaps with the 
theory that too much beneficence is enervat- 
ing. In this she was a teacher, a guide, 
seeming to have adopted Chaucer’s defini- 
tion of teaching, “To make to know how.” 
She believed that education could give 
inner resources which a loss of hearing 
could never take away. Lip reading was a 
means to an end whereby she brought to 
those pupils who had had little oppor- 
tunity for study in their youth bits of in- 
formation, suggestions for learning, helps 
with individual problems. Her own mas- 
tery of the art of lip reading was ample 
proof that it can be used as a means of 
teaching, as a means of adjustment. Her 
faith in lip reading was inspiring; she 
made opportunities for reading the lips of 
strangers and never was known to run away 
from a chance to demonstrate its practica- 
bility. Beauty and light and courage were 
taught by a verse or two of poetry, a flow- 
er, a picture, by some of her personal trea- 
sures; and, unknown to her, by her mere 
presence. She “made to know how” to ap- 
preciate the worthwhile things of life. 
Every part of every lesson was planned 
with a definite objective in view. In gener- 


“SOMETHING MORE THAN MELODY 
DWELLS EVER IN HER WORDS.” 


al, the first part of 
her lessons laid a 
foundation, showing 
the pupil how to help himself; the second 
part was planned so that the pupils could 
help one another, and, incidentally, 
themselves. Miss Kenfield often told her 
teachers in training: “Your foundation 
work must be stable, but you can hold the 
interest of your pupils by the variation 
and appeal in your material. Your lessons 
may be as diversified as the combinations 
in the English language. Your textbook 
should be the dictionary.” 

It would seem a paradox to say that Miss 
Kenfield was both a professional woman 
and a dreamer of dreams. Her interest in 
her teaching, her systematic planning, her 
business-like methods, her rows of accu- 
rately kept files, her years of study in Cali- 
fornia Universities and in Columbia Uni- 
versity in order to increase her own eff- 
ciency have brought her well-deserved rec- 
ognition in her profession. It does not seem 
possible that she could have found time for 
anything else, yet she did take time to 
enjoy the beauties of nature and to indulge 
her hobby of taking pictures. Among her 
fine collection of prints were several which 
have taken prizes; notably a picture of 
Lake Tahoe, which won a prize offered by 
the Votta Review and was published in 
the August, 1925, number of that magazine. 
She dreamed dreams of the time when she 
could spend two weeks among the Big 
Trees of the Pacific Coast; another period 
in Santa Barbara; time for study of poetry 
and of prose. Her mother and father in- 
culcated these loves in her as a child, her 
mother brought into her life an apprecia- 
tion of the best thoughts of the ages; her 
father took her for walks, telling her about 
the trees and flowers. She seldom taught a 
class without quoting a bit of poetry. She 
was so adept with plant life that it was said 


she had a “Growing Hand.” She could take 
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a single leaf and make it grow into a 
thriving plant. 

It cannot be said that her work was first 
or that her friends were first with her, be- 
cause her ideals of service and of friend- 
ship were inextricably bound with her work. 
She counted her pupils among her friends 
and they as well as others knew they could 
depend upon her. We shall never know 
how many she helped, but we do know 
that it was said of her by a professional 
man: “I never knew anyone who had so 
many people devoted to her, and every 
one of them has a story to tell of what 
Miss Kenfield has done for him or her.” 
Yet her life was given over in a large 
measure to what may be termed her work, 
what she could do for the hard of hearing 
in education and in service. She believed 
with all her heart and mind that no effort 
in their behalf was wasted, she had faith in 
them, she had ideals for them which would 
put all small ambitions to shame. 

She believed in the force of organization, 
that we must stand united if we are to 
achieve. As an earnest of her belief she 
was a member of practically every league, 
club, or association which can assist in 
any way; and in her turn she contributed 
helpful articles to the publications of each. 
Her first interest, long before the hard of 
hearing came together for mutual benefit, 
was in the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
of which she became a life member. She 
was an active member of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, and of its Depart- 
ment of Lip Reading, serving as President 
of the latter, 1932-1934; a member of the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, serving as Chairman 
of the Teachers’ Council 1932 and 1933; a 
member of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the California Association 
of Teachers of Deafened Adults, serving 
the latter as President 1931-1933; a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing, the Philcophus Club of 
San Francisco, and the San Francisco Wom- 
en’s City Club (National League for Wom- 
en’s Service). 
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CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


May not we, her friends, think of her 
work for us as having been planted by a 
“Growing Hand,” one which could bring 
life and beauty and strength from a single 
leaf? Coralie Noyes Kenfield has had 
much to do with planting our ideas and 
nurturing our tender early efforts; she has 
brought us to the stage where we can grow 
alone. May we not honor her by growing, 
all through the years? 





A Tribte to a Noted Pupil 


My first meeting with Miss Kenfield was 
at the Nitchie School, when she went there 
about 1920 for post graduate normal work. 
Her fine mind and lovely character were 
immediately revealed to me, and in the 
fifteen years of our friendship she never 
failed in my ideal of her. 

Brought up a sheltered, only child, her 
sudden deafness naturally drew her even 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Four and a Half Senses 


More or Less Nomadic 
By Heten G. SMITH 


I. Sarajevo 


we the gay little town of Ra. 


gusa, on the Dalmatian coast, em- 

bowered in oleanders of every 
shade of rose and pink that nature ever 
produced, we drove up among the desolate 
mountains and valleys of the Karst region 
of the Dinaric Alps, a long summer day’s 
ride. At intervals—remote from even a 
hovel not worthy of the name of house— 
sturdy peasant women, spinning thread on 
their distaffs as they walked, guarded the 
scant flocks of sheep and goats grazing 
where to our untrained eyes no grass or 
stubble existed. And yet both peasants 
and goats manage to live, or exist. We 
stopped for lunch at the old town of Mos- 
tar, the one-time capital of Herzegovina, 
where the Moslem women still veil them- 
selves in coarse blue cotton robes with 
deep hoods projecting about ten inches in 
front of their faces so that it is impossible 
to catch even a glimpse of their eyes. 


On and on through miles of this deso- 
late country, until we reach the high 
plateau of former Bosnia, through a pleas- 
ant valley with pine clad mountains in the 


distance, and far ahead see the lights of’ 


Sarajevo welcoming us in the distance. 
Sarajevo! Four years ago, pictures of 
King Alexander and Queen Maria were 
prominently displayed in hotel lounge and 
public rooms, in coffee-houses, shops, and 
the few private houses we were fortunate 
enough to see on this hurried holiday. 


And the opinion expressed by the people 
with whom we came in contact was that 
of regard for the dictator king. 

The city lies in a broad valley shut in 
by enclosing mountains and through its 
center flows a swift, narrow river, the 
Milysatka, recalling the dominating river 
that speeds through the city of Damascus. 
In every direction, in the city and on the 
hillslopes, tower mosques and minarets, 
scores of them, and the calls to prayer by 
the muezzins float over the city five times 
a day. The sounds I had to take for 
granted, but at least I could see the white- 
clad muezzins on the narrow balconies 
encircling the minarets, even though my 
faithful hearing-aid could not reach these 
lofty perches. The narrow streets of the 
bazaar district teem with oriental life; it 
is more Turkish than any town I have seen 
outside of Turkey, and it is hard to realize 
it is now a vital part of Jugoslavia. It 
soon dawns on one that the seemingly im- 
possible task of reconciling men of such 
opposite faiths—the Serbian Orthodox and 
the Moslem—is but one of the many that 
confront the government. 

By the most graceful of the many 
bridges that connect the two sections, on 
a small stone house at the corner of the 
river boulevard and a busy cross street, 
is a marble tablet dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the assassin’s act on the June day 
that now seems so far away and long ago. 
Here the Austrian Archduke and his wife 
were murdered. The tablet reads: “On 
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this historic spot Gavrilo Princip, on June 
28th, 1914, laid the foundation of free- 
dom.” The first morning of our visit our 
guide took us there and proudly ex- 
plained it; and I could not believe it true, 
as I had not read that the government had 
permitted it to be put up. It had an un- 
canny fascination for me, and while my 
friends spent hours and hours in the 
crowded bazaars watching the patient cop- 
persmiths hammer out their wares, and the 
leather workers making vivid red and 
purple and yellow slippers and bags, and 
the candy makers concoct the Turkish 
lokum, I slipped away time and again to 
that corner by the river, where the young 
men and women of Sarajevo saunter along 
the driveway, or sip their coffee in the 
frequent coffee-house gardens—probably 
without a thought of what happened there. 
And the word Sarajevo brings to me the 
gilded lettering of the tablet sparkling in 
the sunshine or in the silvery mist of the 
moonlight nights. 

Since that time I have lived for a few 
months in a small Spanish city in a house 
that stood at the corner of a street called 
Versailles and a street called Danger. One 
wonders, one wonders! 


Il. Weren’t You Afraid? 


The traveler from Sweden to Russia to- 
day has a short and delightful sail before 
him. He takes an evening steamer from 
the heart of Stockholm, sails through the 
beautiful archipelago close to that capital, 
across the Baltic, and reaches Leningrad 
in the afternoon. Or if he prefers to see 
something of Finland en route, he can 
land at its western end in the morning 
and cross that interesting country via Hel- 
singfors before going on into Russia. 

Not so in war time. Far to the north, 
at the frontier of Sweden and Finland, 
flows the little river Tornea. The ter- 
minus of the Swedish railway is Hapar- 
anda, a small town on the river, where 
travelers to Russia in the war years were 
obliged to ferry across the river to Tor- 
nea, the terminus of the Finnish railway. 
In the summer of 1915, after a journey 
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across Norway from Oslo, a few days in 
Stockholm to make the necessary arrange- 
ments of those critical days, and the beau- 
tiful ride north through the Swedish for- 
ests of birch and pine when night was like 
a protracted sunset merging into dawn, I 
found myself on board the ferry link. 

There were only a few score passengers, 
chiefly newspaper reporters, diplomatic 
couriers, business men and some Russians 
returning to their country, and there was 
a feeling of comradeship among us after 
the long journey. It was a tense mo- 
ment, for no one could be sure of the re- 
ception awaiting us as conditions changed 
so rapidly in those days, and in spite of 
visés and permits and letters there might 
be delay in our plans. 

We were met with every consideration 
and courtesy, however, and a day and 
night later reached Petrograd. I spent 
many weeks in Russia, in Petrograd and 
Moscow, and even went to Kursk Guber- 
nia in the south. Here I visited friends 
on a large estate like a southern planta- 
tion at home, where the rich fruits of their 
vast acres were being shipped north to 
Moscow, and the life was patriarchal in 
spite of the fact that the grown-up sons 
of the house were at the front, and there 
were never-ceasing anxiety and sorrow be- 
neath the surface. 

At this time the cities were overflowing 
with Polish refugees seeking shelter where 
best they could; food supplies were be- 
coming a-problem; the army was. meeting 
with great reverses due largely to lack of 
ammunition and supplies; hotels and 
trains were overcrowded; and yet I ac- 
complished my purpose in going there— 
to make a small collection of the charac- 
teristic handwork of the peasant women, 
embroideries and drawn work that re- 
mained in Peasant Industries shops from 
the pre-war days, old brocades, and 
enamel and papier maché made by the 
clever craftsmen, and still to be found in 
the Jewish markets. 

In pursuit of this object I naturally had 
many unusual and interesting experiences, 

(Continued on page 383) 
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Resonant Diction for the Hard of Hearing* 


A Review by HarrieT MONTAGUE 


American Federation of Organiza- 

tions for the Hard of Hearing, held 
in Oakland, California, April 16-17, Mr. 
John Hilliard Campbell read a paper on 
the voices of the hard of hearing. In his 
opening paragraph he made the following 
statements: 

“To those unfortunate persons who are 
afflicted with total deafness, the ability to 
read the lips of those who can speak offers 
a consolation of which no one would will- 
ingly deprive them. But to that far greater 
number who have only partially lost their 
hearing, and who still retain the ability to 
make vocal sounds, I feel it my duty to 
utter a most solemn warning. If you value 
the use of your voice in speech, let me urge 
you with the greatest sincerity of which I 
am capable to refuse to sell your birth- 
right of sound speech for the pottage of 
toneless lip reading. If you do, I assure 
you most positively that your ability to 
speak with vocal tone will gradually de- 
cline to the vanishing point. Without any 
hesitation, I will state that the practice of 
toneless lip reading by those who are only 
partially deaf is nothing short of voice 
suicide, and I do not doubt that this prac- 
tice speeds the total decline of the ability 
to hear as well. So strongly do I feel upon 
this subject that I cannot voice with too 
great emphasis the danger that besets the 
path of the partially deaf of entirely losing 
their voices if they persist in confining 
their speech to silent lip formation of 
words without their accompanying sounds. 
Had I sufficient legislative influence, it 
would certainly be used toward the enact- 
ment of a state law to prevent teaching of 
such a nature as will inevitably deprive an 
individual of his power of vocal utterance. 

. No system of lip reading is adequate 
which does not include voice building. .. . 


A T the Pacific Zone Conference of the 


*The paper reviewed above was delivered at 
the Pacific Zone Conference of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, Oak- 
land, Calif., April 16, 17, 1935. 


If a teacher of the hard of hearing cannot 
use her own voice properly, how can she 
expect to remedy the voices of her pupils?” 

The rest of Mr. Campbell’s paper, which 
was broadcast over station KGFJ, before 
being read at the Pacific Zone Conference, 
is an enlargement of this theme. 

Miss Nellie Alford, introducing Mr. 
Campbell, spoke of her personal contact 
with him. He is, she said, a widely known 
teacher of voice and “resonant diction,” 
who has devoted some years to research 
and experiment with the human voice. She 
stated that he had “restored and developed 
the voices and even the hearing [!] of a 
number of musicians, teachers and public 
speakers who suffered a loss that compelled 
them to abandon their careers.” She re- 
marked that Mr. Campbell “in no way con- 
demns any person or group of persons, but 
rather a practice and a principle which he 
honestly considers very detrimental to hard 
of hearing voices.” 

Miss Mary Louise Bowler offered a dis- 
cussion of Mr. Campbell’s paper. She 
stated that she had not found the use of 
“toneless lip reading” a practice in the lip 
reading classes she had visited, and thought 
that where this practice existed it should be 
discontinued. 

“Lip reading and voice training,” she 
said, “go hand in hand. One is not com- 
plete without the other. The lip reading 
teacher’s business is to teach us to use our 
The voice training teacher’s 
business is to help us to develop our voices 
and to make use of what hearing we have. 

. The voice is the most sensitive or- 
ganism which we have in our bodies. The 
emotions are broadcast through the voice. 
The more free the voice becomes, the more 
apt an individual is to allow his emotions 
to come through that voice. It often hap- 
pens that people who have never studied 
lip reading and who use very little voice 
learn in the lip reading class to use their 
voices. .... 
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“The voice teacher and the lip reading 
teacher should not be the same person. But 
the voice teacher should know enough 
about lip reading to be able to understand 
the lip reading teacher and work with her 
and not against her. The lip reading 
teacher should know enough about voice 
training to cooperate with the voice train- 
ing teacher. That is the only way we shall 
ever get anywhere.” 

Miss Bowler suggested that singing is as 
important in preserving and improving the 
voice quality of the hard of hearing as it 
is with persons of normal hearing. Her 
whole paper indicates that she understands 
both sides of this problem—if there are 
two sides. 

Studying the various points of view, the 
reader inevitably comes to the conclusion 
that the differences of opinion arise rather 
from a lack of understanding than from 
any fundamental divergence of idea. Mr. 
Campbell speaks of “toneless lip reading,” 
when what he really means is “voiceless 
speech.” He apparently assumes that total 
loss of hearing inevitably means loss of 
voice, and therefore assigns lip reading 
only to the totally deaf. He seems to con- 
demn lip reading for all partially deaf 
persons on the ground that it will cause 
them to lose their voices. Of course, he 
reaches this extreme conclusion because he 
assumes that all teachers of lip reading and 
all pupils in lip reading classes make a 
practice of talking without voice, which 
practice, he also assumes, they carry over 
into their intercourse with the world. It is 
difficult to understand how he arrived at 
this point of view. ' Every competent 
teacher of lip reading stresses the necessity 
of using voice constantly in giving lip 
reading practice. She may lower her voice 
when giving a lesson to a pupil with a 
great deal of hearing, but she never speaks 
without sound. She knows from experi- 
ence that she cannot make natural lip 
movements when she does this. She also 
teaches her pupils to use voice when prac- 
ticing with one another. Even if they use 
very low voices in the lip reading class, 
they are compelled to use normal voices in 
their intercourse with persons of normal 
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hearing, so it seems hard to believe that 
they could ever lose the use of their vocal 
cords because of the few hours a week they 
spend in a school of lip reading. Indeed, 
it has been demonstrated over and over 
again that the acquisition of lip reading 
ability, facilitating, as it does, conversa- 
tion with the normally hearing, often 
makes the hard of hearing person seek nor- 
mal social intercourse more readily, and 
he cannot undertake normal social inter- 
course without using a conversational voice. 

Mr. Campbell states that the lip reading 
teacher should work to improve the voices 
of her pupils. This is a little like advis- 
ing an individual to teach arithmetic and 
geometry at the same time. These studies 
may supplement each other, and may be 
taught by the same instructor, but they are 
rarely, if ever, taught simultaneously. 

Miss Bowler hits the nail squarely on the 
head when she says, “Lip reading and voice 
training go hand in hand.” She adds that, 
in her opinion, the voice teacher and the 
lip reading teacher should not be the same 
person. One study supplements the other; 
but there is no reason why the same indi- 
vidual should give instruction in both. In 
fact, the practice for improvement of the 
pupil’s ability in both lines could not well 
be given him during the same lesson pe- 
riod. Different forms of mental concentra- 
tion are involved, different aptitudes, dif- 
ferent skills. 

Miss Alford’s assertion that Mr. Camp- 
bell has “restored hearing” to musicians 
and others arouses considerable curiosity, 
and a clarification of the statement would 
be of much interest to many hard of hear- 
ing persons and their physicians. 

Leagues for the hard of hearing and up 
to date schools of lip reading are consid- 
ering seriously the problem of voice im- 
provement. Wherever hard of hearing per- 
sons congregate, the question of voices is 
bound to come up, and discussions of voice 
are frequently a part of Federation pro- 
grams. We do not need to be told that 
cultivating the voice is important. What 
we need is to be told how to go about do- 
ing it. The instructor who will be of most 

(Continued on page 379) 
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Pica Pica Hudsonia 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


GS ai are born lip readers, some 


achieve lip reading—and some never 
really understand the moral offered 
by the story of the magpie’s nest. 


According to an English magazine, a 
schoolboy in Great Britain handed in an 
essay entitled “The Stormy Petrol.” His 
instructor returned it with the marginal 
notation: 


“Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert—” 


As a matter of fact, the stormy petrel 
might serve very nicely as a symbol of 
the art of lip reading. The petrel is said 
to give warning of approaching storms, 
and I am sure there is no surer warning 
of approaching storms for me than lip 
movements. However, the bird I have in 
mind just now is not the petrel, but the 
magpie—the Pica pica hudsonia, as the 
scientists label him, a characteristic bird 
of our West and Northwest. The magpie 
is a good bit of a nuisance to farmers 
on the plains and mountains of the West, 
where he ranks with the crow in general 
undesirability. But when it comes to nest 
building, well, the magpie is an artist—a 
genius. And we are usually willing to 
overlook the failings of genius. 


The magpie’s nest, says E. R. Kalmbach 
in a discussion of the magpie in relation 
to American agriculture, is a bulky struc- 
ture sometimes 3 feet high and 21% feet 
wide, usually completely arched with a 
bower of branches thickly interwoven to 
form an effective barrier against all but 
the most persistent enemies. This nest is 
often found in cottonwoods, willows, and 
hawthorns, usually at heights varying 
from 10 to 25 feet. When situated in a 
hawthorn and built of its twigs, the nest 
becomes a nearly impregnable citadel. 

A decidedly interesting feature of its 
construction and arrangement is the evi- 
dent appreciation by the magpie of the 
curiosity of human beings. The opening 


in the nest is almost always placed where 
it will be most difficult for human access! 

The nest building accomplishments of 
the magpie have long been recognized, not 
only by human beings but by the birds 
as well. So we have the ancient legend 
of the magpie’s nest. In the far distant 
past, the period in which the birds, trees 
and flowers spoke our language, the birds 
prevailed upon the magpie to give them a 
demonstration of the art of nest building. 
Came June and the Conference, and birds 
from far and near gathered to look and 
listen. 

After a few well-chosen introductory re- 
marks, the magpie started to build the 
demonstration nest. She flew to a nearby 
pond and secured some mud which she 
began to make into a round cake. 

“The idea!” exclaimed some of the 
birds in deep disgust. “Making mud pies! 
If she thinks we came all the way here to 
see some one make mud pies she is very 
much mistaken.” 

And off they flew. 

The thrush, however, saw very clearly 
that this was no mud pie demonstration. 
This was nest building, and nest building 
of a very high order. He looked closely 
at the mud cake. 

“So that is how the thing is done!” he 
commented, satisfied. 

And off he flew. 

The magpie went calmly on with her 
work. She flew about and gathered some 
twigs which she arranged around the cake 
of mud. 

“Aha!” cried the blackbird, 
phantly. “Clever—very clever.” 

And off he flew. 

So it is, the encyclopediae tell me, that 
even to this very day the blackbird’s nest 
is a sketchy sort of thing—made of mud 
and sticks, you know. (At least I hope 
you know. As for me, as the poet well 
says, I never saw a blackbird’s nest, I 
never hope to see one—and so on.) 


trium- 
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Well, while I have been talking the 
magpie has been working. She has paid 
absolutely no attention to the departure 
of the thrush, the blackbird and the others. 
Just between you and me, she is a trifle 
hard of hearing and really hasn’t noticed 
their departure. The concentration made 
possible by impaired hearing is, of course, 
the explanation of the extraordinary skill 
she has attained. 

Where was I? Oh, yes, the magpie has 
gone right along with her work. She has 
been putting another layer of mud over 
the twigs and then twining some more 
twigs about the outside. 

“The very thing!” cried the sparrow, 
enthusiastically. 

And off he flew. 

He was convinced, you understand, that 
he knew all there was to know about nest 
building. That is why we find the spar- 
row’s nest today a very slovenly and un- 
finished thing. It isn’t the sparrow’s 
fault, of course. It is heredity. 

Let’s see: The magpie has just brought 
some feathers and lined the demonstra- 
tion nest with them. 

“That,” remarked the starling, “is all I 
want to know.” 

And off he flew. 

Would you believe it—every single one 
of those birds at that June Conference of 
long ago, got up and flew away after see- 
ing but a part of the demonstration—each 
one convinced that he now knew all there 
was to know about the subject. 

But wait—I’ve read the legend a trifle 
too hastily. All of the birds did not leave 
before the demonstration was finished. 
One remained. It was the turtle dove. 
But he wasn’t paying one bit of attention, 
and had not been since the demonstration 
started. He just sat there singing—and to 
himself: “Take two, Taffy, take 
two-0-0-0-0!” 

“One’s enough,” said the magpie, with- 
out looking up from her work. 

The turtle dove went right on with his 
song. The music really isn’t bad, my 
hearing friends tell me, but you can un- 
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derstand that the words might become 
monotonous in time. At least they ap- 
parently irritated even the magpie’s 
toughened ear drums, and she started up 
in a violent temper, kicked the unfinished 
nest to pieces—and off she flew. 

“Take two, Taffy, take two-0-0-0-0!” 
sang the turtle dove. 

Then off he flew. 

Well, as one would expect, the birds 
soon found out that they really did not 
know all there was to know about nest 
building. They tried to persuade the mag- 
pie to give another demonstration. She 
refused. And there you have the explan- 
ation of the wide variety of nests used 
by birds in our day—and at night, too, 
of course. No standardization, no effi- 
ciency, as poorly arranged and furnished 
as most human abodes. 

Now, I am the last person in the world 
to take my life in my hands by appear- 
ing to compare teachers of lip reading to 
the magpie. If any comparison is to be 
drawn—if I were willing to take the risk 
of inferring that the teachers are birds in 
any sense—it would appear logical to 
pick the turtle dove, not the magpie. 
Teachers of lip reading all over the land 
are, of necessity, singing their songs over 
and over again. 

I was merely thinking what a splendid 
thing it might be for the progress of lip 
reading if every teacher would use this 
story of the magpie’s nest as part of her 
course of instruction—very early in the 
course, later on in the course, and at the 
finish of the course. I mean, of course, 
that she should use it in connection with 
the course, if you follow me! 

And she should not stand by patiently 
for a month or so while the moral of the 
story dawns upon the pupil. Not at all. 
I think she should make sure that the 
moral is understood at once, even if she 
has to insert it in the pupil’s head with 
the aid of chisel and hammer. 

There are probably a lot of morals in 
a story of this sort, as it is a very moral 
story indeed. One is that a lot of the 

(Continued on page 386) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Marcaret M. THomMpPsoNn 


Hard Lines 
[wom were lines of weariness in the 


woman’s face. 
The clothes on the line dance as 

though they were alive. 

The teacher made her pupils walk a 
chalk line. 

My fish line was all tangled up in the 
weeds. 

The artist can make a picture of only 
a few lines. 

We are on the same telephone line as 
our neighbors. 

I can recall only the first line of the 
poem. 

The ship’s smoke trailed in a thin line 
behind it. 

The lines of that dress are very becom- 
ing to you. 

I write a few lines in my diary every 
day. 

Will you buy me some paper with lines 
on it? 

The carpenter used a tape line to mea- 
sure the building. 

Can you quote the lines of your favorite 
poem? 

The actress forgot her lines completely. 

There was a line of automobiles follow- 
ing the parade. 

The soldiers fell into line for roll call. 

I can read between the lines of this 
letter. 

I hope your life will fall into pleasant 
lines. 

A straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. 

What shall I use to line my evening 
wrap? 

There were soldiers on the boundary 
line between the two countries. 

The river looked like a silver line from 
our airplane. 

They threw a life line to the man in 
the water. 

We followed the fence line across the 
drifted snow. 


We stood in line for two hours before 
the ball game. 

Journalism is a most interesting line 
of work. 

The dog made a bee line for home. 

Line and color are very important in 
dress design. 

Will you drop me a line from Washing- 
ton? 

Line your clouds with silver and wear 
them inside out. 


Where I Went—And Why 


I went to Egypt—to see the Sphinx. 

I went to Arizona—to see the Petrified 
Forests. 

I went to Bermuda—to see the Easter 
lilies. 

I went to the courthouse—to get a fish- 
ing license. 

I went to Harvard Museum—to see the 
glass flowers. 

I went to Washington—to see the Shake- 
speare library. 

I went to Switzerland—to buy some 
cheese. 

I went to Minneapolis—to visit the 
flour mills. 

I went to Boston—to see the Public 
Garden. 

I went to Mt. Vernon—to visit the home 
of George Washington. 

I went to Baltimore—to see Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. 

I went to Yellowstone Park—to see 
Old Faithful geyser. 

I went to Holland—to see the wind- 
mills. 

I went to Cambridge—to visit Long- 
fellow’s home. 

I went to Mexico—to buy some silver 
jewelry. 

I went to Chicago—to see the Field 
Museum. 

I went to Virginia—to drive through 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

I went to London—to see Big Ben. 
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I went to Alaska—to see the salmon 
fisheries. 

I went to Japan—to see Fujiyama. 

I went to New Orleans—to see the 


Mardi Gras. 


I went to Florida—to see the Bok 
Tower. 
I went i9 Parts—to see the Eiffel Tower. 


I went to Charleston—to see the Mag- 
nolia Gardens. 

I went to California—to see the red- 
wood trees. 


Famous Pairs 


The farmer gave us a home cured Vir- 
ginia ham for Christmas. 

The hens lay several dozen eggs a day. 

The peaches on the trees are almost 
ripe. 

Will you have some cream on your 
strawberries ? 

We heard the thunder echo in the moun- 
tains. 

Sheet lightning flashed in the north all 
night long. 

That old lady has several cats at her 
house. 

We took our dogs to the dog show at 
the fair. 

I hope that there will be snow for 
Christmas Day. 

There was ice on the surface of the bay 
this morning. 

Father could not find his collar button 
anywhere. 

The cuffs on her dress are made of 
Irish lace. 

Would you like to ride a horse in the 
circus parade? 

The old buggy had just room enough 
for two. 

She has a new fountain pen. 

The baby spilt the ink on the tablecloth. 

Grandfather plays his old fiddle every 
evening. 

The bow of my violin is very well made. 

What time is it by the clock on the 
stairs? 

We watched the tide go out on the 
beach. 
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The clouds looked like wool in the sky. 

The sunshine makes the snow very 
bright. 

Grandmother has dropped her needle 
on the floor. 

The thread in that lace is very fine. 

Will you lend me your pencil a mo- 
ment? 

The letter covered three sheets of paper. 

The music of their songs came through 
the open window. 

Father was nearly doubled over with 
laughter. 

We were given animal crackers for 
prizes at the party. 

The Swiss people are very fond of. 
cheese. 

Would you like a brown bread sand- 
wich? 

Mother sells home made butter at the 
market. 


“The Sunday Lady of Possum Trot” 


Miss Martha Berry lives in Rome, 
Georgia. There is a small creek by her 
home, called Possum Trot. When she was 
a little girl she had a play house in the 
woods. When she grew up she used to 
go out to the playhouse on Sunday after- 
noon. All the furniture was still in the 
playhouse. There was a little organ there. 
She would play hymns on the organ and 
sing to herself. One Sunday some chil- 
dren came around. They were very shy. 
Miss Berry asked them to sing with her. 
They sang hymns for a while. Then Miss 
Berry told them stories from the Bible. 
The children liked the hymns and the 
stories. The next Sunday the children 
were there again. They brought some 
other children with them. They sang 
more songs and had more stories. 

After that Miss Berry had Sunday 
School every Sunday. She invited the 
older people to come, too. They called 
her the Sunday Lady of Possum Trot. 
They all loved Miss Berry. She loved them, 
too, and wished she could help them. 
They were all very poor. Most of them 

(Continued on page 385) 
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Hearing Tests and Hearing Aids 


Can Puysics Hetp THE DeaF Cuitp? A 
lecture given to the National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf at the Educational 
Conference at University College, by 
Phyllis M. Tookey Kerridge, M.Sc., Ph. 
D., M.R.C.S. Reprinted from The Lan- 
cet, January 12, 1935. Brochure, 16 pp. 


This lecture offers in condensed form 
some admirable suggestions as to tests of 
hearing and the prescription of hearing 
aids. The author’s remarks on hearing aids 
are especially interesting. “Much has al- 
ready been written,” she says, “about pre- 
scribing hearing aids, like spectacles, and 
making the aid exactly fit the defect. I do 
not know how often this has in fact been 
done, but in my experience, as far as total 
loudness is concerned, it is not necessary, 
and is indeed resented by the patient, who 
is hurt by the apparently excessive noise. 
All that is required is to magnify sufficient- 
ly to enable him to hear sounds that are 30 
or 40 decibels above the normal threshold. 
He will then be able to hear conversation 
easily. . . . Where matching is important 
is not in total loudness, but that that part 
of the scale in which the person is deafest 
shall be magnified most, not the whole 
pitch range indiscriminately, nor only that 
part which can be most easily magnified by 
a given microphone.” 

Dr. Kerridge states that she has recently 
been able to lend suitable instruments to 
five children who have been completely 
deaf to speech from birth. Gramophone re- 
productions of their speech have been 
taken, together with that of three other 
children who are not having aids and who 


will serve for com- 
parison. None of 
the children are 
having any special 
tuition in school. 
In a year’s time, 
their speech will 
be again recorded, 
together with the 
control children, 
in order to ascer- 
tain whether the 
former have been helped by hearing their 
own and other people’s voices. 





A French Woman Writes of Lincoln 
Abraham Lincoln, Le Libérateur des Es- 


claves, par Yvonne Pitrois, Troisieme 
Edition. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, LIBERATOR OF SLAVES, 
by Yvonne Pitrois, Third Edition. Nou- 
velle Société d’éditions de Toulouse— 
Dieulefit (Dréme) 1935. Paper. 200 pp. 


This is the third edition of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln which was first published 
by Yvonne Pitrois in 1911. For more than 
twenty years it has had a steady sale in 
France, and it should command many read- 
ers in America. In clear, simple, and beau- 
tiful French, the French woman tells the 
story of America’s enshrined hero. The 
tale is so gently and quietly told, it might 
almost be intended for a child. Indeed, the 
French is so easy to read the volume would 
serve as excellent material for a student 
wishing to practice that language. It is a 
disarming book, and, although not by any 
means a profound one, it is often very 
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moving. The narrative moves from one to 
another of the most human incidents of 
Lincoln’s life, joining them by a gentle 
flow of comment. “L’ame tendre et reli- 
gieuse d’ Abraham” (the tender, religious 
soul of Abraham) is shown us. His 
early, difficult years are sympathetically 
described. The idyl of Anne Rutledge is 
told in charming French. Lincoln’s devo- 
tion to Tad is portrayed. Mary Todd’s am- 
bition and her idiosyncrasies are gently 
treated. The Civil War is presented merely 
as a war to free the slaves, all its economic 
complexities ignored. The story thus pre- 
sented is absorbing. In fact, this reviewer, 
intending to “run through” it, became cap- 
tivated in the first chapter and read steadily 
for four hours. 

Miss Pitrois is well known to readers of 
the Votta Review, in which her articles 
have often appeared. She has been deaf 
since the age of seven, but she did not meet 
another deaf person until she was seven- 
teen. For more than twenty years she has 
edited a little magazine, “La Petite Silen- 
cieuse,’ which carries her message to the 
deaf and hard of hearing. She has pub- 
lished a number of books and many maga- 
zine articles, some of which have been 
translated into other languages. For her 
services to the war deafened, she was dec- 
orated by both Belgium and France. She 
is an officer of the French Academy. 


—H. M. 





Encyclopedia of Social Agencies 


SoctaL Work Year Book, 1925. Fred 
S. Hall, Editor. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York. Cloth, 698 pp. Price, 
$4.00. 


This is a most impressive volume, and 
has great value. It is the third such 
compilation published (biennially) by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Because of 
the great influence which the events of 
1933 and 1934 have had in reshaping 
social work, all the articles in the last 
edition have been revised, and in most 
instances have been written by new con- 
tributors. The work is “not a compen- 
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dium of social data or a vehicle for the 
discussion of social problems. . . . It is 
not a manual of what ought to be; it is 
a record of what is.” It “aims to assist 
social workers when they need up-to-date 
information concerning fields outside 
their own; it is not intended primarily for 
the use of readers in relation to their own 
work.” The articles are so concise and 
clear, the references and bibliographies 
included in them so extensive, that the 
volume presents an enormous amount of 
information in a surprisingly condensed 
and readable form. It is divided into 
two parts, the first a record of organized 
activities in the field of social work, the 
second a directory of 980 agencies oper- 
ating in this field. Profit making bodies 
are not included. 

The articles of most interest to read- 
ers of the Votta Review are the one 
on The Deaf, by Josephine B. Timber- 
lake, and that on The Hard of Hearing, 
by Betty C. Wright. The agencies in the 
field of deafness which are listed in the 
directory are: The American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf; The American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing; 
The American Institute for the Deaf 
Blind; The Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf; The 
National Association of the Deaf; The 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates. 





Meeting of Ohio Association 


The second annual meeting of the Ohio 
Association for Supervisors and Teachers 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing in the 
Public Schools was held in Columbus 
April 27. There was an attendance of 51, 
an increase over that of last year. This 
is indicative of the growth of the day 
schools in the state under the supervision 
of Mrs. Hazel C. McIntire. The newly- 
elected officers are: President, Miss Carrie 
Jones, Columbus; Vice President, Miss 
Martha Bell, E. Cleveland; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Bauman, Cin- 
cinnati. 
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Speech in the Five-Year Plan 


Quite recently we have become “Voice 
Conscious.” A few have always preached 
and practiced that to teach without voice 
is artificial, ruinous to the voice, and 
is the direct cause of the facial contor- 
tions we know as “exaggeration.” The 
use of amplifiers at National and Zone 
Conferences has given us a realization 
of the extremely unpleasant quality of 
the “hard of hearing voice.” We are 
ready to go to work to improve our vocal 
output, to restore our voices to a sem- 
blance of the natural and to demand ade- 
quate voice development for all school 
children. Properly trained voices tend 
to hold their own, no matter what hap- 
pens to the hearing. Abused voices be- 
come raucous; voices that are not exer- 
cised get out of control and in many 
cases cease altogether. 

The “Speech Arts” should have their 
place in our Five-Year Plan for Educa- 
tional Activities. During the coming five 
years voices should be developed, reju- 
venated and insured. We shall need 
teachers who have normal speech* and 
know how to develop normal speech in 
others. Leagues owning amplifiers will 
find them of greatest use in this activity. 
Group Hearing Aids have not yet done 
for the League the revolutionary things 
that were hoped for them. And why? 
They rest in their cupboards too many 
hours in the week. We have not half 
realized their possibilities for educational 
uses. Voice improvement, Speech Cor- 


*And normal hearing.—EDITorR. 


CHAS | OuRMISCE 
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rection, Correction of mannerisms should 
all be undertaken with the aid of the 
amplifier. The teachers in our Leagues 
should learn how to put the amplifiers 
to better use than at present. 

—Mary Rocers MILter, at the Pacific 
Zone Conference of the Hard of Hearing. 





HELEN ScRIVER, discussing the fore- 
going: 

For some time our leaders have been 
paraphrasing Burns in these words: 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To hear oursel’s as ithers hear us!” 


Alas, that prayer has been answered 
as now our own voices may be recorded 
and miraculously returned to us as they 
are. In many cases we are not so happy 
about this, but at least the results should 
help us to be open-minded to another 
of the Five-Year Plan objectives included 
by Mrs. Miller in the term “Speech 
Arts.” The hard of hearing need classes 
in voice work and classes in speech cor- 
rection. As someone has so aptly put it, 
the hard of hearing need lip reading to 
understand others, and they need voice 
work to make themselves understood. To 
promote an educational program it is not 
essential that the League should bring the 
classes to the hard of hearing, but rather 
that it should make it possible for the 
hard of hearing to profit by the classes 
offered elsewhere. Two Leagues in South- 
ern California have recently been active 
in promoting public school classes in 
voice work. The Leagues contacted a 
teacher, secured the signatures of a sufh- 
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cient number to petition for the class, and 
the boards of education provided the 
place of meeting and agreed to. pay the 
instructor. 





Bone Conduction Not Injurious 


A question has been raised from time to 
time as to the possible harm which may 
arise from the use of bone conduction hear- 
ing aids. The degree of uncertainty in re- 
gard to this matter ranges all the way from 
the hesitation of the person with 50 per cent 
hearing loss who finds he can hear equally 
well by bone or air conduction, and won- 
ders which type of receiver is better for 
him, to the radical statement of a French 
otologist, who says, “Bone conduction is 
suited only for almost total deafness of the 
third degree. It belongs to the category of 
medical aid to be employed as a last 
resort.” 

Investigating the reliability of this ex- 
treme viewpoint, the following authorita- 
tive opinions have been secured. 

Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, of the department 
of physics, University of California at Los 
Angeles, remarks: 

“When a person can hear equally well 
by either air conduction or bone conduc- 
tion I think the choice should be based 
solely upon such matters as convenience, 
appearance, and cost. Certainly the feeble 
vibrations communicated to the bones by 
a bone conduction unit are too feeble to 
produce any injurious effects; but if they 
are annoying or disturbing to anyone who 
is not disturbed by the air conduction type 
of instrument, then by all means the air 
conduction type should be worn.” 

Mr. Norman Watson, also of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, has 
made many experiments along this line. 
He is at present engaged in the study of 
bone conduction under Dr. Knudsen. He 
says: 

“There appears to me to be no reason 
why a hard of hearing person should not 
utilize a bone conduction hearing aid if he 
prefers to do so, unless he suffers from 
some nervousness which the slight vibra- 
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tions of the head bones which are pro- 
duced by the bone conduction vibrator 
would aggravate. I do not consider that 
‘bone conduction belongs to the category 
of medical aid to be employed as a last 
resort.’ As long as the inner ear is normal, 
the hearing problem is solved by getting 
the sound vibrations to it by the easiest, 
simplest, and most agreeable means. For 
persons suffering from impairment of the 
middle ear, bone-conduction fits these re- 
quirements better than air-conduction; for 
those without ear drum and ossicles it is 
by all odds superior. Even in cases of im- 
pairment of the inner ear, bone-conduction 
may be of use, though not as much so as in 
the case of conductive impairment. As to 
just where, in terms of per cent hearing 
loss and frequency range, the line between 
‘useful’ and ‘not useful’ should be drawn 
for bone-conduction hearing aids, I am not 
prepared to state until further data are ob- 
tained. For the present, Dr. Fletcher’s 
general charts as given in his article in the 
Proceedings of the June, 1935, meeting of 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing should be used as 
guides. At any rate I can see no harm in 
the use of bone conduction aids even by 
persons who might be better helped by air 
conduction aids, but who prefer bone-con- 
duction aids. 

“T base these statements on the reading 
I have done in the literature on the sub- 
ject, and on my own experience with the 
study of bone conduction. 

“Dr. Wittmaack, Director of the Univer- 
sity Throat, Nose, and Ear Clinic, Ham- 
burg, Germany, who conducted experiments 
some years ago on the deleterious effects 
of prolonged, intense, air-borne sound on 
the inner ear, has more recently been con- 
sidering the effect of bone-borne sounds, 
particularly those transmitted to the inner 
ear in the course of certain noise occupa- 
tions. In an article, ‘On the Route of 
Bone Conduction, with Particular Consid- 
eration of Sound-injury by Means of Bone 
Conduction,’ (Acta Oto-Laryngologica 19, 
105, 1935) he admits that it is ‘very pos- 
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sible that a disposition for destruction by 
means of bone-conduction can exist.’ How- 
ever, he is referring to the intense vibra- 
tions such as a boilermaker suffers while 
holding rivets inside a boiler. The inten- 
sity of vibration produced by the ordinary 
bone-conduction hearing aid at present 
available certainly is not sufficient to cause 
trouble except in cases of nervous persons 
who are adversely affected by any vibra- 
tions. Other investigators, for example 
Dr. Barth, Director of the Throat, Nose and 
Ear Charity Clinic, Berlin, Germany, take 
exception to Dr. Wittmaack’s theory and 
experiments, and state that they do not be- 
lieve injury to the inner ear occurs by 
bone-conduction, even in the case of the 
intense noise of certain occupations. 

“My personal experience with a special 
bone-conduction vibrator which agitates 
the head so much that the threshold of 
feeling by bone-conduction is passed, leads 
me to conclude that such violent agitation 
would eventually become very disturbing, 
if not dangerous; but that the vibrations 
of the ordinary portable bone-conduction 
aid, and perhaps even those of vacuum tube 
aids, are of small enough intensity to be 
safe. Thus I am inclined to agree with 
Dr. Wittmaack in regard to violent bone- 
conduction vibrations, but feel that feeble 
vibrations, such as arise from bone-conduc- 
tion hearing aids, are harmless.” 





Australian Conference 


The First Australian Conference of Su- 
perintendents and Teachers of the Deaf 
was held in Melbourne in January. Prac- 
tically every teacher of the deaf in Aus- 
tralia was there. Papers from England and 
America were read, and Mr. John Love, 
headmaster of the Western Australia 
School, told of work seen during a recent 
visit to England. It was decided at the 
Conference to form an Association of Aus- 
tralian Teachers of the Deaf. There will 
be an examination on the teaching of the 
deaf, which will entitle the successful ex- 
aminee to be enrolled as an associate of 
the Association. After a certain number 
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of years of teaching experience, and after 
attaining the age of thirty, and submitting 
a thesis on some aspect of teaching the 
deaf, the candidate may attain the rank of 
fellow. 





An Important Survey 
The Companion, published by the Min- 


nesota School for the Deaf, contains in its 
issue for April 11 an account of the results 
of a survey undertaken in January among 
all former pupils of the school. The pur- 
poses of the survey were: 

1. To compile a set of up-to-date addresses and 
records of former pupils of the school. 

2. To determine the number of pupils who fol- 
low the trades taught them. 

3. To learn the opinions of former pupils as to 
the trades the school should teach. 

4. To furnish the school with information as to 
how its former pupils have fared during the de- 
pression. 

5. To determine which academic subjects, in 
the estimation of the pupils themselves, have 
helped them the most. 

6. To determine the opinions of former pupils 
as to a summer school. 

7. To determine what trades would benefit the 
largest number in a summer school. 

Of more than eleven hundred question- 
naires sent out, 531 were returned. The 
answers, which have been tabulated, are 
worthy of careful study. Forty per cent of 
the boys have followed, at one time or an- 
other, the trade learned at school. Sixty- 
five per cent of all the boys are at present 
employed, and seventy-five per cent of the 
girls, counting those engaged in housework 
at home. Of the suggested trades that 
should be added to the vocational curricu- 
lum, those which received the highest num- 
ber of votes are farming, shoe making, and 
auto repairing, with machine shop work 
for girls. In reference to the question as to 
the academic subject that had been most 
helpful to them, 163 placed English at the 
head of the list. More than three hundred 
favored having a placement officer to help 
them get jobs after leaving school. Two 
hundred sixty-four favored a summer 
school, the majority wishing it to be lo- 
cated at the Minnesota School for the Deaf. 

Commenting on the survey, Superinten- 
dent Elstad makes this interesting state- 
ment: “Many of our graduates will not go 
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out as workmen in the skilled trades. It is, 
however, necessary that they have a general 
knowledge of the run of vocational sub- 
jects. A boy who goes back to the farm can 
certainly use his knowledge of woodwork, 


painting, metal work, and furniture repair 


work. We do not teach barbering in order 
to make barbers. Those boys who take it 
up know this. It is a good thing to know 
how to cut hair after school days are over, 
especially if one has a large family. These 
boys are taking other vocations also... . I 
feel that most of our young people are not 
going out as skilled workmen. We are far 
from that. We can send them out with a 
general knowledge of several vocations. .. . 
Our program must be planned for normal 
times. Too much of a change in our vo- 
cational work is not advisable during de- 
pression years.” 





Listing Nursery Schools 

The Volta Bureau is very anxious to 
keep up to date its list of the schools 
where pre-school training is provided for 
deaf children. The list at present com- 
prises: Clarke; Central Institute; Smouse 
Opportunity School, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Illinois State School; Lexington School, 
New York; Los Angeles Day School; 
Emergency Nursery School, New York 
City; Reinhardt School, Kensington, Md.; 
Richmond, Va., Day School; John Wil- 
liams School No. 5, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Wright Oral School, New York City. If 
any of these items are incorrect, or there 
are other schools which should be on the 
list, the Volta Bureau will be glad to have 
the names. 





“Of Interest to Parents” 

The Arizona Cactus for March contains 
an article by Elizabeth Woodburn describ- 
ing the Volta Bureau’s correspondence 
club for parents. Mrs. Woodburn, who 


is herself a member of one of the groups, 
finds the letters written by the parents 
intensely interesting and points out the 
value of this interchange of ideas and 
experiences. 
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The Nebraska Journal’s 
Autobiographies 

The Nebraska Journal for April con- 
tains a very interesting autobiography of 
Otis Allen Betts, Principal of the Central 
New York School. Mr. Betts gives an 
account of his initiation into work for 
the deaf, when he was supervisor at the 
school in Raleigh, N. C. His duties be- 
gan at 6 o’clock in the morning, and con- 
tinued until 9 at night. He was on duty 
every day in the year from September 
until June, with possibly a holiday on 
Christmas and New Year’s. For his work 
he received his room and board and $15 
a month. He soon progressed from su- 
pervising to teaching, and taught twelve 
years at the school after it was moved 
to Morganton. From there he went to 
the Rome School, where, in 1919, he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Gruver as Principal. Mr. 
Betts’ story of his career brings in many 
of the most noted names in the field of 
work for the deaf. He closes it with a 
quotation from “Mr. Chips,” “of the 
things that I have written, haec olim 
meminisse juvabit” (it will be a pleasure 
to remember hereafter). 

These autobiographies of persons promi- 
nent in schools for the deaf have been 
appearing in the Nebraska Journal at in- 
tervals during the past ten years. They 
should be reprinted and bound, for they 
represent a record of genuine interest 
and real value. The Journal renders a 
service to the profession in publishing 
the series. 





An Old Magazine 


Through the kindness of Mr. Selwyn 
Oxley, the Volta Bureau library has ac- 
quired a file of The Deaf and Dumb 
Magazine, edited by the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, and published by the National 
Deaf and Dumb Society of London from 
1873 to 1881. The small volumes con 
tain many interesting articles and stories. 
A personal account written by an aduli 
lip reader in 1881 demonstrates that there 
were as expert lip readers fifty years ago 
as there are today. 
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Malone’s Semi-Centennial 


The Northern New York School for 
the Deaf has been celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. The Malone 
Evening Telegram devoted several pages 
of its issue for Saturday, March 23, to a 
history of the school and _ personality 
sketches of the individuals who helped 
build it to its present strength. Founded 
in 1885 by Henry C. Rider, a deaf man, 
it owed its beginning to the aid of seven- 
teen interested men and women who con- 
tributed twenty-five dollars each to give 
the work a start. The required sum of 
$1,000 was soon reached, and then Mr. 
Rider and his son, Edward C. Rider, had 
the task of convincing the State Board of 
Charities that another school for the deaf 
in New York was advisable. They suc- 
ceeded, and the school was launched, with 
state aid assured. Edward C. Rider suc- 
ceeded his father as principal, and served 
until his death in 1932. The present prin- 
cipal, Darrel W. Rider, is the third of the 
name to hold the position. The advance- 
ment of the school from its modest be- 
ginning to the present impressive institu- 
tion has been steady. 





The Hearing Eye 


The April issue of The Hearing Eye, 
published by the Canadian Federation 
of Lip Reading Organizations, comprises 
twelve pages of interesting news about 
the work for the hard of hearing in 
Canada, as well as some items from 
England. On the cover is a quotation 
from one of Mrs. Norris’ broadcasts. The 
leading article is a talk on the hard of 
hearing child, by Lucie M. Dumon. 
Bertha M. Rice tells reasons for joining 
the Federation. A. E. Wigston sends a 
letter from England. The column, “Here 
and There,” offers a number of short 
items of news. M. Faircloth writes of 
lip reading methods. There is a notice 
of the American Association’s summer 
school at Toronto. The magazine is at- 
tractively printed. 
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Section on Supervision at 
Jacksonville Convention 


The committee on supervision of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf is preparing an interesting program 
to be given at the Jacksonville meeting. It 
will meet the needs of both supervisors and 
teachers. In the light of newer trends in 
supervision, this seems advisable. The old 
time theory that the supervisor was en- 
dowed with super vision is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and the present day assumption 
that the supervisor and teacher share their 
common problems, discussing and solving 
them with an open minded give and take 
attitude, is slowly but surely replacing the 
former notion. This progressive viewpoint 
will permeate all adresses to be presented 
in this section of the program. 

—G.apys Davis, Leader. 





N. E. A. Department of Lip Reading 


The Department of Lip Reading of the 
National Education Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Denver, Colorado, 
Monday, July 1, 1935, 1 P. M. The tenta- 
tive program includes greetings by Dr. C. 
L. Cushman, Director of Research and Cur- 
riculum of the Denver Public Schools, and 
Mrs. A. E. Palmquist, Jr., First Vice Presi- 
dent of the Denver League for the Hard of 
Hearing. Mrs. Esther Rees of Salt Lake 
City will talk on Mental Hygiene as Re- 
lated to the problem of Deficient Hearing; 
Dr. T. E. Carmody of Denver will offer 
Practical Suggestions for Deafness Preven- 
tion; and Miss Ena G. Macnutt, of Newton, 
Mass., will discuss What the Federation Is 
Doing for the Hard of Hearing Child. 





Readings and Plays 


The Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 
1304 South Newton Avenue, Sioux City, 
Iowa, has recently issued its 1935 catalog. 
On pages 154-159 are a number of pan- 
tomimes that might be given by leagues 
for the hard of hearing, and exercises 
and playlets which could be used by deaf 
or hard of hearing children. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 389 


THE OMAHA LEAGUE FOR’ THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2507 Bristol, 
. Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

See adv. on page 389 


THE POMONA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


365 Jefferson Avenue, 
Pomona, California. 


THE SACRAMENTO LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Room 210, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., 505 J St., 


Sacramento, California. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

2313 Ashland Ave., 

Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
See adv. on page 389 








GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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A Community Youth Program 


Details of a proposed plan to aid at 
least 2,000,000 of the country’s unem- 
ployed young people were made public re- 
cently by United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker. The plan, 
if approved, will be part of the Works pro- 
gram. It calls for an adaptation of the 
present college student aid plan and the 
C.C.C. Camp program for the purpose of 
assisting in their own communities the large 
number of unemployed youth unaided by 
other work relief projects. The program 
would combine counselling and guidance, 
education, recreation, and remunerative 
work or scholarship grants. It is to be 
hoped that handicapped youth will be in- 
cluded in the program, though this seems 
unlikely. It is already to be regretted that 
deaf and hard of hearing applicants are re- 


fused at C.C.C. Camps. 





Iowa Conference on Child 
Development 


The ninth Iowa Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education will 
be held in Iowa City June 17, 18, and 
19. The health of the young child will 
be the main topic discussed during the 
lectures and round tables. All sessions 
will be open to the public. There will 
be no registration fee. 





Director of Vienna School Dies 


Alois Heindl, Director of the School for 
Hard of Hearing Children in Vienna, and 
special teacher at the continuation school 
for thé deaf, died suddenly February 6. 
He had been active in work for hard of 
hearing adults as well as children, and 
edited regularly a department in the news 
sheet “Vox” published by the Vienna 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 





It is only when to the burdens and cares of 
Today we wilfully add the burdens of Yester- 
day and Tomorrow that we break down. 

—Robert J. Burdette. 
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Resonant Diction 

(Continued from page 366) 
service in informing us will not be the one 
who starts out by apparently condemning 
lip reading on the assumption that lip read- 
ing causes the voice to deteriorate. Such 
a statement merely indicates that he has not 
taken the trouble to learn what schools and 
teachers of lip reading are doing and try- 
ing to do. 

On the other hand, such a statement on 
the part of a sincere and earnest speaker 
indicates that there has been enough of the 
practice he condemns to give rise to his, 
perhaps mistaken, assumption as to its ex- 
tent. There is a habit among some of the 
hard of hearing, when they get together, of 
talking without voice. It does not arise in 
schools of lip reading, necessarily, but is 
often seen at clubs and at conferences of 
the hard of hearing. It is certainly to be 
deplored, and should be discouraged. Its 
cessation is part of the new interest in 
voice control. 

Voice improvement for the hard of hear- 
ing is comparatively a new venture. It is, 
as yet, an experimental venture. Nobody 
has worked out a complete system of les- 
sons and exercises by which the deteriora- 
tion of voice caused by deafness may be re- 
paired. Not even a sure method of pre- 
vention is available. All of us hope that 
such a system may soon be perfected. While 
we are working to that end, let us try to 
understand what we are doing and what 
others are doing. There is no progress in 
any line without understanding. 





Dr. Franklin W. Bock 

Just as the VotTa Review was going 
to press, the sad news came of the death, 
May 3. of Dr. Franklin W. Bock, in Roch- 
ester, New York. Dr. Bock was nationally 
known for his work in behalf of the hard 
of hearing child. The public school 
clinic for hard of hearing children which 
he established in Rochester was one of 
the first in the country. He was instru- 
mental in starting one of the first public 
school lip reading classes. He labored 
more than thirty years in the cause of 
deafness prevention. 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 


Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 








The Trask Fresh Air School 
Of Lip Reading 


ANNOUNCES ITS THIRD 
SUMMER SEASON 


at 
Sweet Fern Lodge, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
One may enjoy a vacation in the fas- 


cinating Poconos while gaining proficiency 
in the art of lip reading 


For Terms and Full Information 


Apply to 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 





$10.00 








Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Coralie Noyes Kenfield 
(Continued from page 362) 


closer to her mother, and friends worried 
at the thought of their ultimate separation. 
But she faced this crisis bravely, aided by 
lip reading and normal lessons from Mrs. 
Trask, and, given an opportunity to open 
a school, she threw herself wholeheartedly 
into her profession, and the hard of hear- 
ing became her family. 

It was not long before she became one 
of the outstanding teachers of lip reading 
and normal training in the country, having 
original ideas that made valuable contri- 
butions to the art. It was indicative of her 
greatness that she never forgot the small 
part I had in her training. When the last 
Nitchie text book was published she sent 
it to me inscribed “From your affectionate 
pupil.” 

Her sense of humor made her delightful 
company, and many were the jolly little 
parties and trips she arranged for her hard 
of hearing friends. My first weekend in 
California was spent as her guest at the 
Glenwood Mission Inn at Riverside, and 
the next day she gave me my first glimpse 
of the Pacific. She was so proud of her 
beautiful state and her beloved San Fran- 
cisco. 

When I read the story, “The Mouthful,” 
that she contributed to the VoLTa REviEw’s 
Book of Practice Material, I thought, “That 
is like her, for she figuratively kept her 
mouth full of water, because, as she put 
it, ‘It is stronger not to answer back’.” 

Many there are that will rise up and 
call her blessed for the hope and joy she 
brought into their lives. 

—JuLieT CLarRK Cortetr. 





Tributes to Miss Kenfield 


Friends of Miss Coralie Kenfield have 
published a tribute to her in the form of a 
four page “Memoriam,” comprising letters 
from persons who were close to her. These 
statements reveal not only her power to 
attract enduring friendships, but her abil- 
ity to express herself in a wide circle of 
interests. The headings are indicative of 
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the extent of that circle: “Miss Kenfield 
and the San Francisco League,” “Miss 
Kenfield and the Federation,” “Miss Ken- 
field and the Philocophus Club,” “Miss 
Kenfield and the C. A. T. D. A.,” “Miss 
Kenfield and the N. E. A.” “Miss Kenfield 
and the Public Schools.” And these are 
only a few of the articles. 

At the Pacific Zone Conference during 
April, pupils and friends of Miss Kenfield 
formed a committee for the purpose of 
raising a memorial fund. The personnel 
of the commitiee, as thus far selected, is as 
follows: Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, Chair- 
man, Miss Kate Morphy, Treasurer, 
Miss Ruth Bartlett, Miss Jane Cron- 
holm, Mrs. Blanche Wright, Miss Esther 
Bernefield, Miss Furstenthall, Dr. Hope 
Traver, Mr. Guy Jones, Miss Helen Scriver, 
Mrs. Wallace Alexander, Mr. F. M. 
Duckles. The fund will be used for edu- 


cational purposes. 





Touch and Hearing in Speech Work 
(Continued from page 350) 
smooth speech. 

Miss Plouer gives her children a good 
deal of practice with touch alone without 
the phones. She says they all enjoy that 
kind of work and that some of her totally 
deaf pupils are doing the best work. 





Dr. Taylor Retires 
(Continued from page 339) 


earnest hope that Dr. Taylor’s retirement 
from his executive position will not mean 
his actual retirement from participation 
in the work he has furthered so long and 
so abundantly. 





Report from Tasmania 
The thirty-seventh annual report of the 
Tasmanian Institution for the Blind and 
the Deaf lists several new departures 
which have been undertaken by the school. 
Work in speech correction for others than 
the deaf has been begun. Lip reading 
classes for hard of hearing adults have 
been established. A welfare officer for 

the adult deaf has been appointed. 
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Michigan State 
Normal College 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Department of Special Education 





Summer Session July 1 to August 9 





Courses for teachers of deaf and hard of 
hearing children 
Mrs. Dorothy Bachman 
Courses in speech reading for adult 
deafened 
Courses for teachers in Jena method of 
speech reading 


Miss Anne Bunger 


Techniques in the use of modern hear- 
ing aids 
Creation of voice in the deaf child 
Retention of normal voice quality in the 
hard of hearing 
Mr. Sherman K. Smith 
For information write 


C. M. ELLIOTT 
Director of Special Education 








Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


e 
GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 
LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 B. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

"Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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A Night in a Toyshop 
(Continued from page 343) 
he performed the following drill with 
stiff, jerky motions: 
Present arms. 
Order arms. 
Present arms. 
Lunge to right and aim gun. (At which 
point the elf gets in the range of the gun.) 
Back to attention, gun on shoulder and 
salute. 
Repeat as before, but lunge to left. 
Turn and march back to position. 


The clown and the Jack-in-the-box (both 
of them young boys) wore vari-colored 
clown costumes, and their faces were 
made up with plenty of red and white. 
When wound up the clown turned two 
handsprings across the stage and two cart- 
wheels back again. The red box for the 
Jack had no back or bottom, and was so 
placed on the table that its front edge 
projected a little over the edge of the 
table. When the elf wanted the Jack to 
open he pretended to touch a catch at 
the top, but at the same time he reached 
his other hand underneath and then up 
inside the box. This gesture, unseen by 
the audience, was the signal for the Jack 
to spring up throwing back the cover of 
the box, and jiggling up and down with 
outstretched arms in imitation of the real 
toy. 

Jazzbo Jim, a negro dancer, was dressed 
in a gaudy purple coat, red bandana, light 
trousers, and a derby hat. He stood on a 
small wooden platform and when wound 
up he did a simple tap dance. 

The top was made of red cambric 
stretched over a specially made light 
wooden frame in the shape of a top. In- 
side stood a small boy wearing a Ger- 
man helmet, the spike of which received 
the weight of the top and kept it from 
pressing too heavily on his head. When 
the string was pulled he revolved the 
top around him, at the same time moving 
himself with shuffling steps about the 
stage. 

The drum was made of a piece of oak 
tag, long enough to go around the boy 
and about two feet wide. It was painted 
to look like a drum and its ends were 
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brought together and fastened with brass 
paper fasteners. A loop of tape was fas- 
tened from one side of the drum to the 
other so that it could be slung around 
the shoulders of the boy who stood in- 
side it. Stockings were pulled over his 
arms to represent drum sticks and when 
he was wound up he beat the drum while 
marching in a zigzag course around the 
stage. The sound of the drum was made 
by someone off stage beating a real drum 
in time with the boy’s strokes. 

The White Rabbit’s costume consisted 
of a white flannel sleeping garment with 
a head attached and long ears lined with 
pink. Mittens made of white flannel were 
attached to the ends of the sleeves for 
paws, and a small ball of the same mate- 
rial formed the tail. He carried a large 
watch dangling from a chain. 





Four and a Half Senses 
(Continued from page 364) 

and yet when I reached home the question 
always asked by my friends was: “weren’t 
you afraid?” And when I told them the 
truth I am certain I was never believed. 
For as a matter of fact the only time I 
felt any fear was on that little ferry cross- 
ing to Tornea. A summer morning of 
brilliant sunshine had suddenly developed 
a heavy thunder storm with torrential 
rain. As we passengers stood huddled 
together on the limited deck space under 
a dripping awning, one of the newspaper 
men exclaimed: “You know we all have 
to be vaccinated at Tornea!” My heart 
sank at the mere thought, for vaccination 
is my pet aversion as I always faint for 
a moment or two. To be vaccinated at a 
military post by a strange doctor, at a 
rush hour—for the Petrograd train was 
scheduled to start as soon as we went 
through the passport and customs and 
health technicalities—well, it would be no 
place for a fainting woman! That fear 
stands out through all these years. 

As soon as we landed, the interest in 
seeing how they managed all these things 
in war time Russian Finland was so ab- 
sorbing that not until we were settled in 
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HEAR CLEARLY 





THIS Bell Telephone Amplifier is extremely 
simple to operate. It may be installed at any 
regular telephone. It enables most persons with 
impaired hearing to enjoy telephoning as easily 
as others do. A snap of a switch turns it on when 
needed and a single dial regulates 
the amplification to your own par- 
ticular needs. A representative of 
your local Bell Telephone Company 
will give you a demonstration. 








WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
mode! of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, sc that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 

















DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 


tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 
A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 














Playing Soidier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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the train and we were pulling out of the 
station did I realize that we had merely 
been paraded past a doctor as _ perfunc- 
torily as in New York harbor, and that 
the vaccination question had not arisen 
at all. So much for fear in Russia in 
war time! 





Home and School 
(Continued from page 353) ; 
per cent of ear trouble among the chil- 
dren, while in crowded tenement districts 
percentages as high as 10 per cent have 
been found. 

Who shall say that educators have no 
direct interest in government plans for 
the alleviation of poverty and the im- 
provement of living condition? 

To the friend of deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children there is great encouragement 
in the publication of such an article as 
this, not only on account of its intrinsic 
value, but also because the distribution 
of such information through the pages of a 
widely-read magazine speeds the work of 
public education, which is as yet de- 
plorably limited and desperately needed 
if hundreds of handicapped and neglected 
children are to be reached with educa- 
tional and medical aid. 


A Book About Explorers 


THe Romance OF EXPLORATION AND 
EMERGENCY First-A1ip FRoM STANLEY 
To Byrp, Burroughs Wellcome and Co., 
9-11 & 13-15 E. 41st St., New York. 
This is a frankly commercial book, at- 

tractively and substantially bound, abun- 
dantly illustrated, and well printed, pre- 
pared for distribution during the Century 
of Progress Exposition. School libraries 
will find a certain value in it because 
of its very interesting pictures of noted 
explorers and the regions they have ex- 
plored, with supplementary reading mat- 
ter. 

It has not been possible to learn 
whether the book will be given to libraries 
requesting it, but it has sufficient histori- 
cal and inspirational value to justify the 
postage spent in inquiring. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 370) 


could not read or write. They did not 
know how to farm or how to keep house. 
They had nothing beautiful in their 
homes. 

Miss Berry’s father gave her a small 
farm. It was just across the road from 
her house. It had a little house on it. 
She started a school in this house. At 
first she had only five boys. They could 
not pay for their lessons, so they helped 
with the work. They brought things from 
home to help pay their way. One boy 
brought chickens; another brought some 
cloth his mother wove on her loom. 


More and more boys heard of the 
school. They all wanted to come. After 
a while there was not any more room for 
them. Miss Berry had used all her money 
for the school. So she asked her friends 
to help. She went to New York City and 
asked strangers to help. 

The girls wanted to go to school, too. 
Now they take boys and girls both. The 
boys and girls pay if they can. They all 
work to help the school. The boys do the 
farm work. The girls do the house work. 
The boys learn to make furniture. They 
have put up some of the buildings on the 
school farm. The girls learn to weave. 
They learn how to farm and keep house 
as well as possible. Miss Berry wants to 
be sure that her boys and girls know how 
to do all of these things when they 
go home. Of course they all learn to 
read and write. They learn ail they would 
learn at any other school about arithmetic 
and history and such things. 

Miss Berry wants them to love beauti- 
ful things, too. She is teaching them to 
love flowers, and to have them around 
their homes. She is teaching the girls to 
make beautiful homes. She is teaching 
them to love music. She wants them to 
learn to appreciate a beautiful character. 
She has given them an example of a 
beautiful character in her own life of un- 
selfish service. 


There is a gateway at the entrance to 
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IMPAIRED 
HEARING??? 


Radioear announces two 
new and important de- 
velopments in the De 
Luxe models 

The first is a more powerful BONE CON- 
DUCTION RECEIVER wi which retains ali of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radicear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver will 
want to see this newest and latest Radi 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 
current drain, with «4 dingly lower 
operating cost for batteries. cs. This is especially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 

The De Luxe Radicear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 
to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Manufactured, Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department BA 

306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ALL 
CHURCHES 


THEATRES 


should have 
TRIMM FEATHER- 
WEIGHT EARPHONES 


installed for those with 
impaired hearing. 





Send us the name of 
your Church or Thea- 
tre. We will present 
all the costs and de- 
tails to them. 


TRIMM 


RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Case Schools of Lip Reading 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Authorized State Normal Instructors 
Summer Courses, 1935 


Teacher Training Course: All summer 
Open to qualified applicants 


Special Courses: Six Weeks—July 1-August 10 

1. Coaching Course in up-to-date methods. 
Open to accredited teachers. 

2. Introduction to Art; a cooperative course. 
Open to teachers and advanced lip readers. 


625 Story Building 
LOS ANGELES 


149 S. Los Robles 
PASADENA 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-first Year, 1934-35 
No-mal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 








MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes 
For Adults and Children 


Prof. Erwin Greenblatt, Director 


709 N. 11th St., Marquette Bldg., No. 526-27 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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the school. Over it a sign says “Gateway 
of Opportunity.” The boys and girls 
built and furnished a house for Miss 
Berry. This house is at the top of a moun- 
tain on the school grounds. They named 
it the “House O’ Dreams.” The road to 
this house is called “Road of Remem- 
brance”; it is named in honor of the 
Berry School boys who lost their lives in 
the War. There is a chapel on the 
grounds. It is called Mt. Berry Chapel. 

Miss Berry still works for her school. 
She hopes that some day it will be large 
enough so that there will be room for 
all the boys and girls who want to go 
there. 





Pica Pica Hudsonia 
(Continued frem page 368) 


supposed failure of lip reading to be all 
that the pupil expected it to be is due to 
the fact that he has never learned how to 
build the nest properly. It always re- 
mains a slovenly and unfinished thing be- 
cause he got up and flew away from his 
teacher and class without finding out all 
he could about the acquirement of skill 
in the art. When we have more careful 
pupils, willing to show a little patience 
in learning to build lip-reading nests, we 
shall have a great reduction in the num- 
ber of people who go about, as Mark 
Twain would put it, looking at things 
through a glass eye—darkly—so far as 
lip reading is concerned. 

Another moral right at the surface of 
the story bears upon the fact that some 
people have a greater natural aptitude for 
the art than others—a fact that apparent- 
ly leads some of us to abandon the strug- 
gle for skill as something absolutely hope- 
less. For such, it is necessary only to 
point out that the magpie builds her su- 
perior nest with no better materials than 
are available to all of the other birds. 





Education cannot make a child appre- 
ciate life, so much as life can make him 
appreciate education. 


—Henry Ford. 
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Which type of HEARING AID 


is better for you? 





Try both before you decide! 


Distributors in Canada: 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Consult telephone directory for address of 


Some people find a bone conduction 
hearing aid is best for them. For others, 
the air conduction type makes hearing 
easiest. Western Electric offers both 
types—urges that you try both and 
decide which is better for you. 

The Audiphone transmits sound so 


clearly because it was developed by 
sound experts at Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. Latest improvements can be 
added to instruments now in use — 
thanks to the Audiphone’s unit design. 

Try the Audiphone— hear the differ- 


ence for yourself! 


Western EJecfric 


Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 


Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 


York, N. Y., for full information on Western 


Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 


“HEARING AID: 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 


SPRING TERM—MARCH 1-JUNE 1 
SUMMER TERM—JULY 8-AUGUST 16 


Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, aka we and MULLER-WALLE 
8 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 








EASY LIP READING LESSONS FOR 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


Mimeographed and Bound 


Arranged by 
ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS 


PRICE, $1.00 





Order From 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Leonard Dowdy’s Vocabulary 
(Continued from page 341) 


intelligence so, as Dr. Maxfield explains, 
we cannot ascribe his remarkable progress 
entirely to the method by which his edu- 
cation was begun. Nevertheless he has 
shown what can be done and the achieve- 
ment is a very significant one. To teach- 
ers of the deaf the results of work with 
this doubly-handicapped child may be 
at once a challenge and a source of dis- 
couragement from the point of view of 
their own task. Certainly there is still 
much to be learned about the education 
of the child who is only deaf. At the 
same time it may be easier in some ways 
for the deaf-blind child to acquire lan- 
guage than for the deaf child. As has 
often been pointed out, the deaf-blind 
child must always gain a great deal of 
his knowledge of the world second hand, 
through the senses of others. This means 
that much comes to him already for- 
mulated in well-chosen words. The deaf 
child has the inestimable advantage of 
being more directly in contact with the 
world through his own senses; but once 
his language development has gone be- 
yond the first stages, his first formulation 
of an experience is in terms of his own 
inadequate and often incorrect language. 
He builds his own word picture and it is 
often a faulty one. The deaf-blind child 
has a carefully perfected one given to him. 

Insofar as the quantitative comparison 
of the language of the deaf and the deaf- 
blind child is concerned one must also 
mention that the average deaf-blind child 
has considerably more individual atten- 
tion and therefore more language experi- 
ence, both during school hours and _ out 
of school, than the more self-sufficient 
deaf child. 

But this is in no way to minimize the 
truly great achievement of Miss Hall and 
her young pupil! 


Epitor’s Note: In a personal letter 
received recently from Miss Hall, is the 
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following interesting account of Leonard’s 
further progress: 

“Leonard’s vocabulary list has passed 
the eight-hundred mark of those we have 
recorded. It is impossible to give an 
accurate account, for he talks freely to 
every person he meets, and gathers so 
many new words from contacts outside of 
school that we cannot be sure that all the 
words have been listed. In talking, he 
uses both compound and complex sen- 
tences. He also uses good inflection. One 
day, while taking rhythm work, he sur- 
prised us by saying, ‘One, two, Mat-thew.’ 
The next day he came with a greater sur- 
prise: ‘One two, Mat-thew. One, two, 
three, Christmas tree. One, two, three, 
four, Please-shut-a-door.’ Since then he 
often talks or talks and walks in rhythm. 
These are strictly his own doings. 

“The other day he climbed a low tree, 
and, while sitting in the tree, sang his 
little ‘Good Morning’ song. He cannot 
carry a tune, but he does vary the pitch, 
and keeps good rhythm.” 





The Use of Hobby Clubs 

(Continued from page 335) 
didly directed hobbies are legion. One of 
the outstanding values is the enlarging of 
pupil vocabularies. Still another grows 
out of activities conducive to spontaneous 
expression, so essential in the mental 
growth of deaf children. 

It was stated earlier that the interest 
manifest in these hobbies was apparent 
during the mid-season “voting” of this 
year. It seems worth while to strengthen 
this point further by stating that since 
the start of these small clubs four larger 
units have been organized, entirely apart 
from the program offered by the school. 

Thus the Rhode Island School has, in a 
measure, accepted the responsibility of 
proper motivation of leisure time ac- 
tivities. 





If you let your imagination run, you 
will bankrupt the country in trying to 
provide against imaginary dangers. 


—David Lloyd George. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain, Vt. 
JULY 1—AUGUST 17 
Private Lessons Normal Courses 
Practice Classes 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Training Courses for Teachers of Hard of Hearing 

Children under direction of Ena G. Macnutt, Special 

Teacher for Hard of Hearing Children, Public Schools, 
Newton, Mass. 


Write 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
ANNA L, STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class ee in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 

Many persons are finding the book of gteat 
value in home work. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to instructions for such use. 

Price $4.00 Postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington. D. C. 








Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with attractive and 
interesting subjects arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 


Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. WASH., D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Hope is brimful of vitamins better for 
you than spinach. 
—Lloyd Douglas. 


Not gold, but only man can make 
A people great and strong— 

Men who, for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men, who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


They helped everyone his neighbor, 
And everyone said to his brother 
Be of good courage; 
So the Carpenter encouraged the Gold- 
smith, 
And he that smootheth with the hammer 
Him that smiteth the anvil. 
—Isaiah XII, 6-7. 


Today we face a new condition which 
has never before existed in the world’s 
history, a “rule by radio.” 

Threugh the ages, the voices of orators 
and demagogues have played a mighty 
part in every nation’s history, and back 
of wars and revolutions, of revolts and 
assassinations, one may discern the echo 
of some silver-tongued denunciator. 

Such powerful and subtle influences 
which once stirred tens of thousands may 
now play upon the emotions of millions, 
who are easily beguiled by glittering 
promises and an appeal to greed and 
envy. 


—Caroline Ticknor. 


If we would guide by the light of rea- 
son, we must let our minds be bold. 


—Louis D. Brandeis. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gorpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE NEWEST CONTRIBUTION 
TO RESEARCH IN AURICULAR 
TRAINING 


Program for the Testing and Train- 
ing of Auditory Function in the 
Small Deaf Child during 
Preschool Years 


By RUTH P. GUILDER, M.D. 
and 
LOUISE A. HOPKINS, B.A. 


Reprinted from the Volta Review 
January, February, 1935 


PRICE, 15 CENTS A COPY 
Special prices if ordered in quantities 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 











WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER 
owe position for 1935. Address O. M., The Volta 
ureau, 





FOR SALE AT HALF PRICE—Sonotone instrument 
with bone conduction and ear piece. Used one year. 
Perfect condition. Address P. L. M., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires position, 
1935-1936. Nine years in Primary and Lower Inter- 
mediate Departments. References. Address Box 22, 
Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF THE DEAF desires 
summer pupil in home. Child for academic instruc- 
tion, or adult for lip reading. Delightful mountain cli- 
mate, beautiful scenery. Address F. H., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER can accommodate deaf 
children in summer camp July and August. Oral in- 
struction, crafts and sports emphasized. Reasonable 
rates. Address Box 37, The Volta Bureau. 





REQUIRED, FOR 1935-36—Resident teacher, specially 
trained and experienced in oral method. Age should not 
exceed 30. Apply to the Principal, Mackay School for 
the Deaf, 3544 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec. 


FOR SALE. Practically new Model 20 Acousticon, 
with air receiver. Cost $110.00. Will sacrifice at 
substantial discount. Address Box 54, Volta Bureau. 
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Habits ofework haye a great influence 
on achievement, and most people are 
surprised to know how early these habits 
begin. Even a baby will start to do 
things systematically or otherwise, and 
when he is older he may be doing them 
about the same way. 

A bright child who is systematic and 
diligent and a dull child who is slothful and 
unsystematic make a severe contrast, but 
when a bright child and a dull child 
reverse this order in habits of work, 
there sometimes isn’t so much difference 
in achievement. 

The time is past, if it ever existed, 
when the intelligence rating is considered 
the all-important measure of a child’s 
power to do work. 


—Winifred Bain. 


A gold-mounted harness never yet trans- 
formed an ill-bred scrub into a thorough- 
bred. 

—Harold Bell Wright. 


After all, it is never fate that conquers 
us, but only our own reactions to our 
experiences. Hard, or baffling, or sad as 
the twist of fate may be, the incidents in 
themselves do not overpower us. It is 
our sense of depression, our disappoint- 
ment, our discouragement that make us 
stop right where we are. 

—Marijorie Shuler. 


“When I was tired I told the children 
so, and they went into another room or 
out in the yard by themselves, and I 
rested. Children need to be by themselves 
—everybody needs to be alone some- 
times—they understand.” 

Children understand. They understand 
affection, interest and honesty. They 
quickly recognize and appreciate the un- 
derstanding heart. They believe in the 
people who believe in them. 


—Riva Read Hemphill. 





Discipline is what America needs. 
—Ernest M. Hopkins. 
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The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Organization, Established in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Honorary 
Honorary Director, 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 


OFFICERS | 


Vice-President, 


First Vice-President, E. McK. GOODWIN 
Second Vice-President, LUCILE M. MOORE 


1933-1936 
HARVEY FLETCHER 
Past President, American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Principal, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, III. 
*HARRIS TAYLOR 
Superintendent, Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, New York City. 


*Executive Committee 


DR. GORDON BERRY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


KNIGHT DUNLAP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ARTHUR I. GATES, 
New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF ACTIVE DIRECTORS 


1934-1937 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS 


Principal, Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 


DAN T. CLOUD 
Managing Officer, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


H. M. McMANAWAY 
Superintendent, Virginia School 
for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. 


LUCILE M. MOORE 
Supervising Teacher, Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. C 


VERN KNUDSEN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MRS. EDMUND LYON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1935-1938 
JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Superintendent, Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, Provi- 
dence, 
FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Superintendent, Utah School for 
the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, M.D. 
Director, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


E. McK. GOODWIN 
Superintendent, North Carolina 
— for the Deaf, Morgan- 
ton, 


A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: The Volta Review, An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Educators, 
Parents, and Friends of the Deaf, and for the Hard of Hearing. 


HEADQUARTERS: 


Relating to the Deaf. 


The Volta Bureau, For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EDITOR: Josephine B. Timberiake 





























Performance ys. Price 


Somebody once coined the phrase “There is no substitute for 
quality.” To which we might add, “not even low prices.” A low price 
on hearing aid equipment may be a good talking point but it can 
never be a substitute for quality . . . it can never compensate for the 
endless trouble caused by unsatisfactory performance. 

In our seventeen years of existence we have aimed to produce 
the finest equipment that can be manufactured. We have built and 
maintained our reputation on that basis. Our idea of giving you your 
money’s worth would not be reducing the price of our product but 
rather increasing its value and usefulness to you by improving its 
efficiency, performance and scope of service. 

In considering the purchase of a hearing aid we urge you to check 
carefully the performance and construction of equipment offered at 
bargain prices. Compare these with the full teaching services of the 
Fairchild Sound Recorder and Multiple Hearing Aid. Compare the 
claims of other equipment with Fairchild’s advanced engineering design, 
its perfectly balanced and matched earphones, the high-grade amplifier 
unit, heavy vibrationless cutting mechanism, the sensitive high-fidelity 
reproducer and all of its other features which constitute quality. 


Can you get them in any other equipment—at any price? 








Recording Instrument Division 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


Woodside (New York), N. Y. 


62-10 Woodside Avenue 


The home of Fairchild 
precision products. Fair- 
child Aerial Cameras, 
known the world over for 
their precision manufacture 
and dependable perform- 
ance, cost as high as $12,- 
000. Only products of the 
highest quality can com- 
mand such prices. The 
Fairchild Sound Recorder 
and Multiple Hearing Aid 
embodies the same _ ad- 
vanced engineering design 
and precise construction as 
these famous Fairchild 
Cameras. 

















